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THE MUSICAL TIME 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


lo. 930.—Vol. 61 ‘concen: 2 ostage 2d. 
~~ 2 at the General Post AUGUST 1 1920 hep 6d. Fain 
Ofice for Canadian Postage Annual Subscription, foshfree, 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 
cima MUSICIANS. 


Patron : His | Mayes ty THe Kine. 
Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 





(Season 1920—1921.) OBJECTS OF THE SocrEtTy, 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, The objects for which the Society is established are the promotion 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have | of whatever may tend to the elevation of the status, and the improve- 
VOICES OF GOOD Quattty, and should be prepared to pass | ment of the qualifications, of all members of the Musical Profession, or 
Address, The Secretary, Royal | may aid the musical education of the people 

ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 
A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations for which have 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. purposely been made as wide as possible in order to meet the many 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. and very varying contingencies which arise from time to time. 
‘ An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, which is open to the 


Instituted 1822. _ Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. la sof all m whether their parents were members of 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | the Society or not. 
President : H.R.H. THe Duke or Connaucut, K.G. Legal advice on all professional matters; Income Tax Claims; 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenz1e, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. | Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 
. — ,, Registers open to members of “Vacant Appointments "’ and 
MICHAELMAS TERM begins Monday, September 20th. Entrance | "Engagements," and for the transfer from member to member of 
Examination on or about September 16th. pupils moving to new districts. 
A SPECIAL TEACHERS' TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. nue ee ae Wet. application to the GENERAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS in the following subjects will be competed,for x 
in September: Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, —- and the John 
Thomas (Welsh) Scholarship for Instrumentalists of either sex. Last —~ 
day for entry, 3oth August. BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. = . AR ap “Tae 
Mceinealy L __ | Visitor ... «. Sir Epwarp EtoGar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D 
Director ... «» GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. 


T H E ASSOC I AT E D BO A R D The Session consists pry (September 23 to 


OF THE R.A.M. AND. THE R.C.M. | December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
| SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 








STRONG 
an examination in SIGHT-READING 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7. 








FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, | Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, s 


Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Wates, K.G. 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 





LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus A). 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
ts Posetiens Subjects in Bessh-Apel at all Centres, and in the London ROYAL 
istrict and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. ~ ‘ en 
oe for er November-December Examinations close Wednesday, MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
ctober 13th, 1920. <siaitaaaiales 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Sycrasus B). Patroness: Her MayeSty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
. Held —g the — Isles - — a yess. ss October- President: Sir THomas Beecuam, Bart. 
November, March-April, and June-July. Entries for the October- incingl - 
November Examinations close Wednesday, October 6th, 1920. Principal: Dr. Apocrn Bropsxy. 
Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or - 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 6d. per annual set, Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. . 
post-free. Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The | instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Syllabuses A and B (for 1920 or for 1921), Entry Forms, and any | Wind Instrument Course, £18. ; s 
further information, may be obtained post-free from— Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
JAMES MUIR, Secretary, ‘| curriculum. 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. | and Entr 
y Forms, on application. 
Telegrams : " Associa, I London.’ Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 














GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 
| 





(CorPORATION OF LonpDon). THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 
PRINCIPAL ost ons os LANDON RONALD. may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. Kensington Gore, S.W. Io - an 
a Musical Education at a fees, £7 17s. 6d. and 
.0 Ios. per term, comprising princi and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, Sight-Singing, and / or Orchestra. ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
Saturday Opera Class, ** Veronique,"’ in rehearsal. There are a or he 


few vacancies. : . <— 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School The prices of certain of the Novello publications are 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. again advanced as from June 30, 1920, but the charges are 





Telephone : Cent. 4459. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. _ still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 


The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
January, July, and October; First Mus. B., March and September ; 


Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.:. 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Leeps. 


BoarpD OF EXAMINATION 


For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, Dr. Mesnep Ane Atutson Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab.; F.R.A.M. 


Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ‘MUSIC. 


FounDED 1592. 
Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
Twenty-eighth Year opened on October 6, 1919. 


All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 


Full Orchestral Class. Intermedi and El y_ 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral S 





J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. gummi Houmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
(Staff of Fifty-five Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 


| The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, | 


Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 
| London and at over 400 Local Centres in the United Kingdom in 
DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 8th. 
| SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary. 





Harmony, and Art of Teaching, &c. 
After the vacation Lessons resume on September 6th. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


| on aliver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
ons in accc with the printed regulations. 
r "ae HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 








THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 


6 and 7, Bromrietp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 


Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
“and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus. 
C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 

F ra C.M.), in June, July, and December 
| LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church | SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 


Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BATES. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 


Hon. Conductor: Cuartes Kennepy Scorr. 


Arrangements for ne Xt season incl ate performances of ** Christmas 
{Vaughan Williams) ; 
* Prometheus" (Scriabin); &., &c. 


Oratorio" (Bach) * Christmé as Carols" 
* Schicksalslied "' (Brahms) ; 


Rehearsals will be resumed on Wednesday, October 6th. 
Applications for membership should be addressed to— 


GRANVILLE Humpnreys, 145, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 4. 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS. 


LTD. 
91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
EXAMINATIONS 
In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, ann THEORY or MU 
held in June and December 
Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary. 





BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.) 

19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Patron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Hon. Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


£15,000 WANTED. 


FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


, Tr ; ) 
YOU CAN HELI 

By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 

By becoming a Member. 

(Membership is open to Professionals and Amateurs.) 

By forming New Branches. 


Ky assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Full particulars from 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


19, Berners Street, Lonpox, Wt. 


Y.M.C.A. MUSIC SECTION. 
t ha rman: Sir Joun D. McCrure, LL.D., D.Mus 
‘omemitte Prof. Percy C. Buck, M.A.,D. Mus. ; 
Davies. LL. D., D.Mus 


Scholes, B.Mus., A.R.C.M. 


Mrs. Z. F. Willis. Secretary : Major J. T. Bavin. 


All information regarding its aims and plans for the introduction and 
maintenance of good music in the Y.M.C.A. as an educational and 
recreational feature, may be obtained from The Secretary, Y.M.C.A 


Music Section, Shakespeare Hut, Malet Street, W-C.1. 


Prof. H. Walford 
; A.A. Fitzsimmons; Harvey Grace. F.R.C.O.; 
J. T. Lightwe 30d ; Sydney H. Nicholson, M.A., B.Mus.; Percy A. 
Miss Phoebe M. Walters, A.R.C.M.: 





M R. TRAVERS ADAMS returns thanks for letters. 


Vocal Classes shortly resumed 
copy. gratis, of latest work, 
Perfect Voice-Production." 


In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
- trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 


For full information apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 
“ Supertonic, Reg. London." Telephone: Central 3870. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 
Gu ernors: Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
158, Hottanp Park AVENUE, KENSINGTON, W. II. 
President : Tue Most Hon. THe Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
;. * Board of Examination : 
| Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : CourcniLt S1sey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 


| Telegrams: 





SIC Registrar : J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 


Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Noget Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
| Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
| Professional Diplomain the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented 
| Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 
| SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 
Playing. 
ORCHESTRAL CLASS for Ensemble Playing, Thursdays, 
at12(noon). Terms, £1 11s. 6d. per course. 
All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 


_ INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 


MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 
President: Tue Rr. Rev. Brsnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D. 
Dean oF DurHam. 
Vice-Presidents: 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
Tue Rev. Sir GEORGE ~— PH FETHERSTON, Barr., J.P. 

arden: 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, be. L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doe. 
Chairman (Board of Examination) - 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 
October 21st, 1920, 3.30 p.m.—Lecture, ** Registration Enigma," by 
Dr. J. G. Coorrer, Mus, Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M 
Chairman: Dre. J. H, Lewts. 


ASSOCIATE  (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 

COMPETITIONS, 1920. 

SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best IntTrRopucTORY 

Vovuntary for the Orcan, and EveninG Service. 


BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Te Deum 
(Chantwise), Harmonized Setting of the Guitp Orrice. 


Organists (Members) have the rree use of the Register of Vacant 


Intending pupils will receive | Appointments. 
‘Physical Development in Relation to | 


Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden 


Apply, 158, Holland Park Avenue, W.11. | 158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
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THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL, Worcester. 
SEPTEMBER 5, ¥, 8, 9, and 10. 


Patrons, T.M.G.M. THe KING anp QUEEN. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS 
Principal Soloists : 
Mespawes DE LA COTE, AGNES NICHOLLS, CARRIE 
TUBB, ASTRA DESMOND, PHYLLIS LETT, KIRKBY LUNN, 
Messxs. JOHN COATES, GERVASE ELWES, STEUART 
WILSON, NORMAN ALLIiN, HERBERT HEYNER, ROBERT 
RADFORD, FREDERICK RANALOW. 
in the CATHEDRAL, 
SUNDAY, 3.30 p.m.—Opening Service, with Chorus and Orchestra. 
TUESDAY, 11.30 a.m.—" Elijah." At 7.30 p.m.—** Hymn of Faith" 
(Ivor Atkins); ‘* The Music Makers "' (Elgar); ‘* Hymn of Praise."’ 
WEDNESDAY, 11.30 a.m.—‘ Gerontius " (Elgar) ; Motet, "’ There is 


RECITAL-LECTURES ON “LIFE OF THE VOICE.” 
Cathedral Organist writes, July 8, 1920: “I have proved, by 
careful experiments, the correctness of your method as shown in your 

book. My success in teaching voice-production dates from the time I 

studied your work." 

Recitals already booked for next season include :— 

London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Tenby, Blackpool, Buxton, Felixstowe, 
Newport, W. Bromwich, Ashton-under-Lyne, Cockermouth, 
Greenock, Croydon, Todmorden, Bolton, Forfar, &c. 

Daily Telegraph, July 8, 1520: “* A pre-eminently capable artist, as 
skilful as he is experienced."’ 
Newcastle Chronicle: *‘ The art of Mr. Treeis as unmistakable as 
it is all-embracing."’ 
Mr. Tree’s book on ‘* How to Acquire Ease of Voice."’ 
If difficult to obtain, write direct to author. 
Oratorio dates, &c.: Address, 29, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 





an old belief "’ (Hubert Parry); New work, “ Fantasy, 
on Dante's ““D/I'/NA COMMEDIA" (Walford Davies); 
Symphony in D minor (César Franck). 

THURSDAY, 11.30 a.m.—St. Matthew" Passion (Bach). At 
7.30 p.m.—New work, Four Hymns, for Tenor Solo and Strings 
(Vaughan Williams); “For the Fallen'’ (Elgar); ‘* Requiem" 
(Verdi). 

FRIDAY, 11.30 a.m.—” Messiah." 


CHARLES KNOWLES 
BARITONE. 


Now booking dates for 1920-21 Season. 
For terms apply, Goff's Oak, Waltham Cross, N. 
Telephone: Waltham Cross 247. 
Telegrams: Knowles ™ Goff's Oak." Or usual Agents, 


CHARLES KNOWLES 





in the PUBLIC HALL. 
WEDNESDAY, 8 p.m.—New work for Orchestra ‘* Worcestershire | 
Rhapsody "’ (A. E. Brent Smith), and works by Elgar, Julius | 
Harrison, &c. 
For Programme send STAMPED ENVELOPE 
to Deighton, Worcester. 


GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL, 
1920, 
Prestipent: SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
Director : RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 





| 
| 
} 
| 








Holiday School (July 19th to September 11th), for the study of 
Opera, Dancing, Chamber Music, and String Orchestral Music. 

Performances daily from August 15th to September 11th. 

Stx Cycces of four distinct programmes, as follows: 

1. THE BIRTH OF ARTHUR, a music-drama by Reginald 
Buckley and Rutland Boughton. First complete production. 

2. THE ROUND TABLE (Buckley-Boughton). 

3. DIDO AND AENEAS, opera by Purcell, preceded by MUSIC | 
COMES, a choral ballet by P. Napier Miles, and the first | 
production of THE CHILDREN OF LIR, a new ballet by | 
Adela Maddison. 

4. THE IMMORTAL HOUR (Macleod-Boughton). H 

First Cycle, Aug. 16,17, 18,19. Fourth Cycle, Aug. 30, 31, Sept. 1, 2. 

Second ,, Aug. 20, 21,23,24. Fifth « Sept. 3, 4, 6, 7. | 

Third ,, Aug. 25, 26,27, 28. Sixth » Sept. 8,9, ro, 1. 

The performances on Wednesdays and Saturdays will begin at | 
3 o'clock; on other days at 8 o'clock. | 

Ticket for each Cycle of four distinct performances, £1 2s. 6:7. | 
(including tax). 

Extra RECITALS, PERFORMANCES OF DANCES, &c., on 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings. CONCERTS of Chamber Music 
on Sunday evenings. 

PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS: 
Gwen Ffranggon-Davies, Dorothy D'Orsay, Winifred Lawson, 
Edith Finch, Gladys Ward, 

Hamilton Harris, Clive Carey, W. Johnstone-Douglas, | 
Tom Goodey, John Goss, Herbert Langley, Arthur Jordan. 
Direction of Dance: 

Laura Wilson (Mlle. Olkhina, late of the Russian Ballet). | 

Musical Direction: 

Edgar L. Bainton, David Scott, and Reginald Paul. | 
Costumes and Scenic Decoration : Christina Walshe. 

Booking Office: Frep. Gi_sert, Goodall's Library, High Street, 
Glastonbury. 

Details of Classes, Hotels, and Apartments: Miss Percy, 86, High 
Street, Glastonbury. | 

Hersert ANDERTON, //on. Sec., Manor House Road, Glastonbury. 
erneeen | 
MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. | 

Lyrics Set To Music, MeLcoptes HarmMonizep, Music TRANSPOSED | 

anp Coptep, Banp Parts Written, MSS. Preparep For PuBLica- | 

TIon By A Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION | 

WRITTEN TO SonGs. | 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
: Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 


DANCI N G — GENTLEMAN, with! 

* highest qualifications and many | 
years’ successful teaching experience, in all branches, is now con- | 
cluding arrangements for conducting, Day or Evening, LONDON | 
and SUBURBAN CLASSES, commencing Autumn, and wishes to 
hear from Principals of MUSICAL COLLEGES, &c., including, or 
contemplating the inclusion of this subject in their Syllabuses. 
* Alpha,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. \ 





| 








MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of “ Vocalism," “ Elocution: Its First Principles," *‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.'' Now Published: “* Vocal Technique : 
How it feels to Sing."’ 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. tod. 


“The most complete guide to singing in English.''—'' Lancelot,"’ 
in the Referee. 

** One of the sanest of sane expositions.''—/usical Courier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches.''"—Gentlewoman. 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.'’—Zastern 
Morning News. 

** Do not hesitate to commend."'—G/asgow Herald. 

“His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.''"—Aderdeen Free Press. 

**Common-sense in all he utters.""—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. 

“*T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.""—** Counterpoint,"’ in the Newcastle Journal. 

Address: ‘* Heratp"’ Burtpincs, HARROGATE. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


For all Instrumentalists. 
Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Pircher, Mus. Bac. 
Copy of letter from the eminent Spanish Pianist, 
MONTORIOL TARRES. 
“I have not written to you before as I wanted to try your 
* Techniquer ' thoroughly before giving you my opinion onit. lam 
glad to state that I find the ‘ Techniquer' a very ingenious method 
to develop the hand and gives it a most remarkable elasticity. 
Its daily use should shorten much the time that all pianists must 
devote to keyboard exercises.""—E. Montortot Tarres, 
Send for full particulars and list of testimonials. 
No earnest student should be without a Techniquer. 
“Hand Development,"’ post free, 7d. Set of 15 photos, 4s. 
The Secretary, 33, Orchard Street, W.1. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
“ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 


the one which you make. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 





Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. 





Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTD., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


“AUTOMATIC PIANO PLAYERS.” 

The owners of British Patents Nes. 12866/09 for “‘ Improvements in 
Mechanically Operated Pianos,"’ and Nos, 17738/15 for ‘* Improvements 
in Automatic Piano Player,"’ are desirous of entering into negotiations 
with one or more firms in Great Britain for the purposes of exploiting 
the above inventions either by sale of the Patent rights, or by granting 
licences to Magufacture under Royalty. 

Enquiries should be addressed to-- 

Messrs. Aset & Imray, 30, Southampton Buildings, W.C., 2. 
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NOW IS THE TIME | PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


3 | MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENoR). 
to become a good Pianist. | Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. 


44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. 
The Summer is just the time to begin. All drudgery is | CHARLES T. BATCHELOR (BaRITONE). 








abolished when my System is used, and progress becomes Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, Receptions, &c. 

rapid and certain. Advanced players improve without 20, Roche Road. Norbury. S.W.26.__ 
touching a piano, ‘“‘ average” become advanced in a few| ‘OSWALD PEPPERCORN (VOICE SPECIALIST). 
months, and the beginner soon “plays at sight” with | Singing, Elocution, and Breathin 

pleasure. Equal success with all grades, for whom there | Write for free audition, elo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St..W. 1. 
are distinct Courses. THE TRAINING 9F TEACHERS. 





The System is a complete one of Touch and Technique, 
not one of finger gymnastics only. Command is given over = on - Bi ag ae Beg eg es . 
trills, repeated chords, skips, and every technical difficulty, | Se de ne 

: : : :’ | COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE :— 
also Sight reading. Harmony is not taught. Pupils 


Courses of “* Singing Papers," “ Form and Teaching,"’ ‘* Touch," 
constantly express delight at ‘the perfect control of the | and “ Accompaniment"; also “ The Art of Teaching.” 
keyboard they now possess. Over 500 Successes at Exams. 


Sir Frepericx Brince, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 





ee ee More than 12,000 successful | M I SS B ETTY HADDOW 
sé |: - B =. k yr - | he Available for Quan ea Cantatas, &c. 
I om I al nN 1) e\ Oal ( For vacant dates, write, 74, Ollerton Road, New Southgate, N. 11. 





“ Recitative and its Rendering," 1/6. ‘* The Singer's Vade Mecum,"’ 6d. 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse | Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John’s Wood, NW. 





Macdonald Smith’s System MISS LYDIA JOHN 


A.R.A.M. CONTRAL 
of Pianoforte Playing 15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel. : Hampstead 5797. 


My illustrated book, * Light on Pianoforte Playing,’ MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 


will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the | Address: 164, Bank Buildines: ‘ewell Road, Surbiton. 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 


When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, M R. MAU RICE VICCA RS 


average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of | 
charge, and post free. ___ 41, Arvon "Road. Highbury, N. 5. 


| WILLIAM COLEN [AN | 














M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, Bioomspury aca S (MANCHESTER 
Oratorio. Ballads. eens 
LONDON, W.C. . Plymouth Avenue, Manchester, S.E. 


DR. NORMAN SPRAN KLING 


THE IDEAL METHOD | —__ 


“() A.R.C.M. "Paper Work 
(2) L.R.A.M. Paper Work 


M E M O RY-T RA I N I NG FO R (3) ARCO. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 
(4) Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. Degrees. 
M US IC IANS. (5) Musical Appreciation. 
| For terms, lists of successes, &c., address— 
~ 48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. Telephone: Bristol 3033. 








A SysTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 


STRENGTHENS THE MusicaAL MEMORY, oun | MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 


| 
IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED BY 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING. 
s , come " —_— . This Course is intended to serve as a guide to Teachers, either in 
play ius Veeder one anes Kea - Now I can their ‘Class-Work, or in their private teaching. 


48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 


Write for particulars :— B A DE GREE 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., MUS. Ba C. PREPARATION. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 25, LoxHAM STREET, BOLTON. Sateen CHUN: ¢ SReee ee ae 
. 4 Finav Mus. Bac. 


M L 2 Finat Mus. Doc. 

M E M O RR Y LR a we some ene, THESE STUDENTS PASSED AT FIRST ATTEMPT. 
* L.R.A.M., es, by her method, 

to develop perfect musical memory. Course of Six Lessons, £3 3s. Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.), 

Lessons by correspondence if desired. 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S. W.3. 48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 


D M S stands for DIAL (compass) MUSIC 

SHORTHAND. Composers, arrangers, and 
students save time and materials by drafting music on common paper. 
Easily learnt and transcribed. Outlines, 1s. 2d.; Illustrated Supple- 











L. R. A. M. (Serremper) 


Suort Revision Courst IN 
(1) RUDIMENTS AND HARMONY. 
(2) FORM AND TEACHING. 
ment, 2s. 2d. Also — 3 Shorthand for Harmony, 1s. 2d., post free. For terms, &c., address— 
A. SOUTHEY & Co., Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 
146, Fencuurcn Street, Lonpow, E.C. 3. 48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 
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“MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 

demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 

Playing and Teaching, at his — oo Hall Studios, Wigmore 
treet, I. 


Musica Reviser TO Messrs. NovELLO For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 

Ly ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W.2. 
e*s The late Sir HuserT Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 
permitted :—Sir Frepertcx Brince, C.V.O.; Sir Epwarp Excar, 
O.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and mi Universities, 
~ oy of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C. F.R.C.O. (1916), 
L.R.A. M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Na ag Prizes, 
“Honours,"’ and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty-five. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, to 
correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 











REVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. | 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Fark, Manchester. 





Ss NGING, PIANO-PLAYING, AND AURAL 
TRAINING. Dr. A. P. Alderson visits 60, Berners Street, W., 


every week for Private Lessons. Coaching also by Correspondence. | 


34, Knight's Park, Kingston-on-Thames. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 





L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-20 ... 154 Correspondence Pupils successful. | 


A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-20 ... 39 oo 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o ForsytH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 





In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE CourRSsES: 
(1.) The “ Mus. Bac."’ Degree. 
(2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 





(Address as above.) 
D®: CROSSLEY.—Singing, Piano, Composition. 


Special Coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons by Corresp. And at 
ForsyTH Bros., Manchester. Terms, &c., Radcliffe, Manchester. 


-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. | SPECIAL COACHING by 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A. M., A.R.C.M. Pianist. 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 














R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 370 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, “* Teaching,"’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


D* F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
a. continues to give rr in Harmony and other 
subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Univescities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 


Singing, R. A. Music. Private re received at the Wigmore 
Hall Studios, 32, Wigmore Street, W.1 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 

2 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Mesmene. 
Form and Teaching," &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M.,&c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd.. West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-Gve years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 5000f Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtai {40 1 one R.A.M., R.C.M., and 
R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 1. 

















R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 

porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 

or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
ark Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


| DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) §s. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovus_e CouNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 
FuGue. ts. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 
Dictionary OF Musica Terms. 6d. net 
MATERIAL OF MELopy. 34d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. 1s. 6d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 


R.A.M.and A.R.C.M.—TEACHING SINGING 

+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 

Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘ Your Course is excellent, and 

my singing work has greatly pnoeares, thanks to your tuition.—A.F." 

Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing) 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 


R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F. R. Cc. O., 
SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 
F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 
RECENT SUCCESSES : 











2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 
4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
| 1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 
| 3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. 
| 4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 
“ Tralee,'’ Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 





THEDRAL CHORISTERS’ SCHOOL, 
| SALISBURY. 


FounDED 130°, 


cas} 
eo 
= 
Oo 
> 


| Governors: THE DEAN AND CHAPTER . 
Organist: W. G. ALCOCK, Esg., M.V.O., Mus. Doc. 
The Choir School for the Cathedral Choristers. A few Private 

Boarders other than Choristers are taken, also day boys. 

Preparatory School for the Public Schools 

The School presents Exhibitions to Choristers on leaving for the 
Public Schools. 

There are both Junior and Senior playing-fields, also boating and 
swimming in the river Avon which passes the School garden. 

Next Term begins on September 18th. Vacancies:‘for Probationers 
for the Cathedral Choir, also for Private Boarders and Day Boys. 

Trial of voices shortly. 

For full particulars apply— 
Rev. A. G. Rosertson, M.A., Head-master, 57, The Close, Salisbury. 


ASS, TENOR, ALTO, WANTED for All Saints’, 
Devonshire Road, South Lambeth. £12. Walter Attersoll, 
21, Thurlestone Road, West Norwood, 


RGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

at the end of September. Devout Churchman. Must understand 

voice-production ; Choral Eucharist. Silence negative. £50 ‘‘Rector,"’ 
Friern Barnet, London, N. 11. 


ANTED, for St. Andrew’s Church, Oxford, in 

October next, an ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, chiefly 

for Sunday services. Mixed choir. Commencing salary, £50. Apply, 
with testimonials, to ‘* Vicar,"’ 13, Northmoor Road, Oxford. 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER W VANTED 
for Holy Trinity Church, South Wimbledon, S.W 19 ‘Salary 
to commence, £60 Apply, The Vicar. 


ATHEDRAL ASSISTANT-ORGANIST RE- 
QUIRES similar POST elsewhere. ‘‘ W. R. J.,"' c/o Novello 
& Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


ROFESSIONAL ORGANIST (recitalist) desires 
POST as ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, in London(S.W. 
preferred), Must be Church of England. Splendid references. Apply 
to Mr. A. H. Griffiths (Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
Plymouth), to, Collingwood Villas, Stoke, Devonport. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL OF MINES AND 
TECHNOLOGY, JOHANNESBURG. 
(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 

The Council invites APPLICATIONS for the following 
APPOINTMENT : 

A PROFESSOR for the CHAIR OF MUSIC in the University, 
who may be required later on to act as Director of a School of 
Practical Music organized in connection with the University. The 
appointment to be for three years, at a salary of £850, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £950. In the event of the renewal of the 
appointment after three years, the salary will rise by further incre- 
ments toa maximum of ft. 100. £60 will be allowed for travelling 
expenses to South Africa, and half salary from date of sailing to 
arrival in Johannesburg. The duties to commence on date to be 
arranged. A medical certificate will be required before appointment, 
Applications i in triplicate, stating age, professional qualifications, and 
experience, should, with copies of three recent testimonials, be sent 
not later than 14th August to the undersigned. 

HALMERS, GUTHRIE & Co., Limited. 

9, Idol Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
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USIC-MASTER REQUIRES POSITION in 

Public or Private School. 

of Pianoforte, Organ, and Voice-Production. Write, Victor H 
Burraston, Coniston, Hayward's Road, Cheltenham. 

IANOFORTE TEACHER REQUIRES POSITION 

in Girls’ School. L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Diplomas. Write, 

Elsie Wood, “ Stanmore,"’ Holly Bank Road, Lindley, Huddersfield. 


ANTED.—Qualified MUSIC TEACHER for 
Girls’ English Missionary College in South America. Only 
English necessary. G climate. Write to A. W. Bevis, Mount 
Pleasant, St. Aubins, Jersey. 


ITHOGRAPHING, DUPLICATING, COPY- 
ING, equal to printing. Send MS. and stamp for estimate. 
Ibbotson & Co., 25, York Street, Wakefield. 


YMNS, Chants, and Anthems neatly and legibly 


Duplicated in black ink, from 4s. 6¢. per 100, post paid. Samples 
2d. stamp. W. H. Ridd, 211, Station Rd., King’s Heath, Birmingham. 

















ANTED immediately, First-Class TUNER. 
Permanency. Apply, Hime & Addison, 195 & 197, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


ORGANS (New and Second- -hand) | for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


G TARDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 
MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
Manchester. S.W._ alii celiaeiatice 
OR SALE.—ORGAN, 2 Manuals, 17 stops, Swell 
pedal, full Pedal compass, 2compo. pedals. Hand blown. Hand- 
some case. Suit Church, Chapel, &c. Price, £115. Near offer con- 
sidered for quick sale. “* Mellor,’’ 22, Halliday Place, Armley, Leeds. 
Ca D, probably old German, about 1600, 
Perfect playing condition. £25. 


Also Set ORGAN PEDALS, and Duet PIANO STOOL. Cheap, tc 
clear. “F. M. C.,"" 160, Brecknock Road, Camden Road, N. 19. 


IANO PEDALS FOR SALE, with Stool and 














Accessories. {10, or nearest offer. ‘* B,’’ 10, Eaton Road, Hove. 
BOE.—Perfect Instrument. £20, quick sale. 
Bargain. Holland, Fairstowe, Ilkley. 





D IGITORIUM, Four-octaves, strong. £5. 
“C. P." Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 


M° SICAL TIMES, complete for 1918 and 1919, 
é- i a DISPOSAL - half value. Miss Rothwell, Rockfield, Kells, 
Oo eat 


OR SALE.—Mus. Doc. (Oxon.) HOOD. As new. 


§ guineas. Dr. Taylor, 39, Wolverhampton Road, Stafford. 


Ts FREEHOLD PREMISES, with possession, 
of an old-established PIANO AND GENERAL MUSIC 
BUSINESS, to BE SOLD by Auction, on Wednesday, August 11th, 
the Valuable Goodwill and connection included. Shop and ten rooms, 
back premises, with garden, &c. County Town. No opposition. 
Owner retiring. Stock optional. Unless previously sold by private 
treaty. A. E. Holloway, Auctioneer, Aylesbury. 


OUR MELODIES or LYRICS may be trans- 


formed into works of beauty by the addition of 








Thoroughly experienced in Teaching 


EDWYN A. CLARE'S 


*All Thy works shall praise Thee 
*The blessings of Peace ... 
The above are two very attractive Anthems. 


*The Fruit of Thy Works ee 
*He gives us Fruitful Seasons ... 
*The Eyes of all Wait upon Thee - 

Sung at a Festival of = at Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


21st 1,000 6d. 


Sung at Choral Festivals, Wem and Downpatrick Cathedral. 
Favourite Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in D . 28th 1,000 6d, 
Full of flowing melody and effect. Sung at a Choir Festival. 
Those marked * may also be had in onic Sol-fa. 

London: Nove.to anp Company, Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 1. 
New York: Tue H. W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 





Nearty Seven Mitviion Corres oF CaLes SImPer's 
Compositions Sop. 


CALEB SIMPER'S 
NEW HARVEST ANTHEMS, &c. 


Very effective and interesting. Not difficult. 


Be thankful unto Him. (Just Published) ... “ns - pan 5d. 
A Bounteous Harvest... ane a ows os 4d. 
Ses every thing praise the Lord ons oss . om 4d. 


New No. XI. Voluntary Book. Post free 2s. od. “Contains Seventeen 
pieces on Two Staves. Very Useful. 


Specimen of the three Anthems for 6d. (O.N. or Sol-fa). 
Cates Simper, Church Music Composer, Barnstaple. 


CHANT (with MAGNIFICAT), anp 
VESPER HYMN (“Jesu, we thank Thee ”). 
Composed by G. F. SEARLE 


for this year’s Plymouth Competitive Musical Festival, 
and awarded Bronze Medal. 


Price Tworence. 





London: NoveLtLo anp Company, LiMiTED. 





Sacred Songs by Joseph Adams. 


“ DIVINE LOVE.” 

“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 

“ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 

“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD." 

“ THE NAZARENE." 

“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE." 

“ SUN OF MY SOUL.” 

“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A C. Brookes). 

Price, Two SHILLINGS NET. 

From all Music-Sellers, or direct from the Publisher— 
JOSEPH ADAMS, 15, Cannon PassacGe, BirMINGHAM. 





accompaniments or settings. Only really good music will do— not = 
cheap, flowery type, full of worn-out harmonic “ tags.’ 
Send short MS. to me, together with d addressed envelope, 
for FREE specimen accompaniment, arrangement, or setting. 
Huon P. Lampert, 77, Valley Drive, Harrogate. 
MSS. Copied and Transposed. | Choral and Instrumental 
Compositions revised— | Arrangements. 
Constructive criticism given. (Terms moderate.) 











Just PUBLISHED. 


FOUR 


‘SHAKESPEARE SONGS 








B*ss VOCALISTS should buy descriptive Song, 
“Tue Vorce or tHe Deer" (Oakley). Compass G (or low | 


E flat) to E flat. Price 2s. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 1. 


FINE THREE-MANUAL ORGAN AND 
ELECTRIC BLOWER. 
HANDSOME FIGURED PITCH-PINE CASE. 


14-ft. wide, 12-ft. 6-in. deep, 18-ft. high. 
7 Choir, 4 Pedal. 


Apply Temple. 200, Phythien Street, Liverpool 





9 Stops Swell, 9 Great, 





‘ET of ORGAN PEDALS. New. Straight. 
» Standard size. Full compass. Fit e/ piano. £10, or nearest 
offer. 35. Gauden Road, Clapham, S.W 


1. Hark! Hark! tHe Lark. 
Who ts Sycvia. 
Take, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY. 


? YY 


ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 


COMPOSED BY 


REGINALD STEGGALL. 
Op. 28. 


Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limitep. 


VERY POPULAR HARVEST ANTHEMS, 


Sth 1,000 4d, 
5th 1,000 4d. 


*Thou Crownest the Year an 28th 1,000 44, 
*Sing unto God with Thanksgiving 32nd 1,000 6d. 
*How great is His Goodness 23rd 1,0c0 4d, 


11th 1,000 6d. 
66th 1,000 44, 





Fear not, O Land .. ° 1oth 1,000 4d 
*Sing Praises to His Name 15th 1,000 4d. 
O Lord, how manifold are Thy Works 9th 1,000 6d, 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem ... 45th 1,000 4d. 








BRC 
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009 4d. 


009 4d 
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NOVELLOS SONGS. 





A. HERBERT BREWER— 


When all the world is young. | 
In D (Compass, D to E) and F. 
Price 2s. 
5, COLERIDGE-TAYLOR— 


Sweet evenings come and go, love. 
In F (Compass, D to E flat) and B flat. 
Price 2s, 


BROMLEY DERRY— 


The Raiders. 


(A Song of the Norsemen.) 
In G (Compass, D to E flat). 
Price 2s, 


LAXTON EYRE— 


Life’s Highway. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to F). 
Price 2s. 


ERNEST FARRAR— 


Brittany. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G. 
Price Is. 6d. 


PERCY FLETCHER— 


Hark! Hark! my Soul. | 
In C (Compass, A to C) and E flat. 
Price 2s. 


| EDWARD GERMAN— 


Charming Chloe. 


In D flat (Compass, D flat to E flat), E flat, and F. 


It was a Lover and his Lass. 
In G (Compass, D to E) and B flat. 
Price 2s. each. 
W. McNAUGHT— 
The Piper. 
In D (Compass, D to D) E flat, ond F. 
Price 2s. 
W. G. ROSS— 
A Daffodil Wedding. 


In C (Compass, C to F) and D. 
Price 2s. 


LEONARD J. WALKER— 


My Life is like a Garden. 


In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 


The Summertime of Love. 


In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 
Price 2s. each. 





LONDON : 


NOVELLO ‘AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 





NOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 


Arranged by DAN GODFREY, GEORGE MILLER, Mus. Bac., and Others. 








s. d. 
BenpaLL, WILFRED.—Pas Seul ee ° ee oe o § © 
Brewer, A. Hersert.—Auf W: iedersehen . ° oe oo. g © 
CoLeripGe-Tayior, S.—Four Characteristic Waltzes <: o. 85 © 
— ‘“ Onaway, awake Beloved " (Euphonium Solo) 5 0 
Cowen, F. H.—Four English Dances (in the Olden Style) 15 0 
— Coronation March 10 6 
— Minuet d’Amour (from “Suite of old English Dances," 

Second Set) 5 0° 
Creser, WILLIAM. —Wedding “March 3 6 
E.car, Epwarp.—Chanson de — 3 6 
— Chanson de Nuit 3 6 
— Imperial Marc 9 0° 
— Mazurka ee 5 0° 
— Sérénade Mauresque 5 0 
— Contrasts (The Gavotte, A. D. 1700 and 1900) .. 5 0° 
— Meditation (“‘ Light of Life”) . os 5 0° 
— Follow the Colours (“Marching Song’ ) 3 6 
— Pleadin ng ° 3 6 
— Wand of Youth (Second Suite) - 15 0 
E.vey, G. J.—Festal March .. 5 0 
Faninc, Eaton.—‘‘ The Queen's Song” 7 6 
— Song of the Vikings 5 0° 
FLercuer, Percy E.—The Toy Soldiers’ March 7 6 
— Valse Lyrique (“‘ The Smile of Spring’ > 5 0 
Forp, Ernest.—Grand Valse a Faust” Ballet) . to 6 
—_ Scéne Bacchanale (‘‘ Faust” Ballet) 15 0 
German, Epwarp.—Bourrée and Gigue « Much Ado > about 

Nothing”) . 12 0 
— Coronation March (“ Henry Vili.” i = es o © 
— Gipsy Suite Cox Characteristic — a ee os o» 
— Harvest Dance (from “‘ The Seasons") «o 6 
— Masque (Three Dances from WAS y ll like i it’ * Music) o & OI 
—— Overture to “‘ Richard III.” oe - - 12 0} 
— Three Dances(“‘Henry VIII.")) ssa | 
—— Welsh Rhapsody . oe oe oe o © 
Gumxa.—Polonaise (“ Life of the Czar’ > wa ee ei +. 1220 
Gounop.—Judex (‘‘ Mors et Vita”) . - ee -_ oo 9 © 
— Ditto. (For Brass Band) oe oe am os ww at 
— “Mors et Vita” eeeees eo am es os so 88 @ 
— Marche Solennelle .. _ oe oe oo o ¢ Oi 
— Six Sacred Pieces oe ee os oo & 6 | 
— “The Redemption " * (Selection) | - ee 15 o| 


y 


AAAI AAAH ABAAAAAMOOAMOCOCOMAMOOOOS 


Haynes, Batrison.—Westwood Gavotte .. 
Hervey, ArtHur.—‘‘ On the March” 
Hiccs, H. M.—“ Our Queen” (Quick March) .. 
Hormann, H.—“ Kirmess" (Rustic Pictures). = 1 
—— “‘Kirmess” (Rustic Pictures). Il. 
Lemare, Epwin H.—Andantino in D flat 
Lioyp, H. C.—An Eton Memorial March . 
Mackenzig, A. C.—“‘ Benedictus” “ Six Pieces for Violin’ ). 
— Ballet Music (“*Colomba ’ ) . oe 
— C “Ra ") 
—— Funeral March (“‘ The aired of Say ia’ ‘) 
— La Savannah 
— ‘The Empire Flag” 
MACPHERSON, oe | —Orchestral Ballad 
Miter, Georce.—Solemn March ee 
Mo ique.— March (“‘ Abraham ") 
Morey, Cx.—Emperor Gavotte (‘Cornflower y 
OuseLey.— March (“‘ St. wnaved baa . . 
Popucar Part-SonGs .. . 
RameEavu.—Gavotte 
Rogcket, J. L.— Graceful Dance 
Six Hymn Tungs (composed for 
Victoria's Long Reign) .. 
Smart, Henry.—Festive March i in D 
SpinDier, Fritz. — Husarenritt” 
Sronr.—“ Calva: " (Selection) ‘ ‘ 
Sutuivan, A.—‘‘ In Memoriam” Overture . 
— Onward, Christian — we 
— Ditto. For Brass 
bee: | SacrepD PiscEs, - — 
Blessed be the God anc Father’ S. S. Was.ey 
**O Gladsome Light” (‘‘Golden Legend’ ) A. ¥ SULLIVAN 
March (“‘ Occasional Oratorio”) ee ANDEL 
Tscuaikowsky.—Marche Militaire .. ° ae 
Warernc, H. W.—Summergold Gavotte .. 
Wenpt, TxH.—Air de Ballet with Intermezzo 
West, Joun E.—Maypole Dance 
— Commemoration March . 
ZIMMERMANN, AGNES.—March_ . ‘ 
Six Crassicat Pieces for SMALL Military Band 


Tue Miitary Cuurcn Parape Service Book 


“ 
MPR ONNNS NONN BN WUUNwW PUUNwWwUuUUuouw 
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Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(InstiTUTED 1872.) 


TRINITY, 


President : 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 


Chairman of Board 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mvs. D. 


September th —Michaelmas Term begins 
nher J2nd.—Inaugr iral Address by Mr. Joun Drinkw ATER, 
M. n. R S.L. Subject The Meaning of the Artist's Life. 

The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects— 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginners as well 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years cf ave are 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. 

A Special Course of Training for Music Teachers has been instituted 
to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, and 
has been approved by the Council 

The Orcnestrat, Cuorat, the Operatic, and CHamBer Music 
CLasses are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
College students for other subjects. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmuny 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art a 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value £100 per annum; also 
Fighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Music 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, and the 
Syllabuses of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on application 
oO u si 
to he endercianed. C. N. H. RODWELL, Secretary 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 


_ —E 


Just PUBLISHED. 


EDWARD MatDOWELL. 


FRM THE XVINIth ‘ ENTURY 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR PIANO OF HARPSICHORD 
AND CLAVICHORD PIECES). 

1. COURANTE Jean Philippe Rameau 

2. SARABANDE Jean Philippe Rameau 

G. B. Grazioli 

Francois Couperin 

J. Mattheson 


Jean Baptiste Loeilly 


TEMPO DI MINUETTO 
Le BavoLeT FLOTTANT 


- Ww 


5. GIGUE 
6. SARABANDE 


Nos. I to 5, 2s. net, each. No, 6, Is, 6d. net. 


These are of medium difficulty, and well varied. 
MaAcDOWELL was careful to preserve their original flavour 
in adapting them to the technique of the Pianoforte ; and 
they will be found admirally suited either for recital or for 
teaching purposes, 


ELKIN & CO, 


BEAK STREET, 


LTD.. 
REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 1 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 


BOSWORTH & Co., Linrtep. 
NEW ALBUMS FOR TEACHERS 


M. F. MARSHALL— s. dd. 








Boys AND GIRLS COME IN TO PLAY... 2 o 
Nineteen Short Pieces—Easy and Instructive. 
Selected for the Syllabus London College of 

Music. 
E. SACHS— 
OLD FRENCH DANCES 2 6 
OLD ENGLISH DANCES ... 2 6 
LRIC FOGG— 

FOUR PIECES FOR PIANO DUET 2 6 

SEVEN PIECES FOR PIANO SOLO 2 6 

PHANTASY FOR ’CELLO AND PIANO 5 oO 

. GRUNDY— 
MIDSUMMER EVE ane obs wa FF © 
J. SMITH— 
CHILDREN’S PICNIC = mE ow & © 
O. BERINGER— 
A SUMMER HOLIDAY 2 6 


At any Music Sellers. 





BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LoNpDoN, W. I 


Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: * BERINGER'S Tutor,’ 

Warp’ S, PROGRESSIVE TUTOR,’ “Hemy’s Tutor,’ ‘ Wicxins’ Rapip 
Tutor,’ “GRAHAM P. Moore's First PRINCIPLES." 

Publishers of *Sevcrx's Viourn Metuop' * Bertncer's Dairy 
TecunicaL Stupres,’ “MacFarRREN's THe CHILp’s First Music 
Lessons,’ ‘ Seppinc's Tiny Tunes Metuop,' Etc. 





This adaptation has been made by Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., at 
the request of the LEAGUE OF ARTS, to whom it is dedicated. It 
is specially intended for the performance at the Dedication of the 
Cenotaph and similar ceremonies throughout the country. 


WITH PROUD 


THANKSGIVING 
CHORUS 


LAURENCE BINYON 


EDWARD ELGAR 


Arranged from “ For the Fallen"’ for s.a.t.8., with accompaniment 
for Military or Brass Band, or Organ or Pianoforte. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 


London Novetto anp Company, Limitep. 
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Che NMiusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 
AUGUST I 1920 








ADVANCE IN PRICES 


We have to announce a modification of the 
notice which appeared on page 441 of the July 
MusicaL TIMEs. 

The prices of all books and music will be double 


At first sight a Primer which advocates clearness 
|in the presentment of music and gives rules for 
'the attainment of lucidity would appear to be 
unnecessary ; but there is room for it. Attempts 
to make music look more interesting and, perhaps, 
astonishing, are by no means infrequent; a 
composition which first saw the light in the modest 
key of G minor, has been, with a few strokes of the 
pen, converted into a terrifying spectacle in G sharp 
minor ; time-signatures are occasionally maltreated 
for the same purpose, and pages of quite seemly 
and pleasant music are made remarkably ugly by 
the unnecessary use of three or four staves, in the 
interests of those pianists who by intellectual right 
|have succeeded to the position held in the 





that charged before the war, with the following | 18th century by amateurs of the German flute. 


exceptions : 
. All publications originally priced at below 1s. 


I 
3. All Sheet Music. 


. All publications originally priced at above 1 2s. | 
| 


The prices of all publications not now advanced 
remain as they were on June 30, 1920. 


The price of THe Musica Times will be | 
Sixpence. The annual subscription (including 
postage) will be Seven shillings and Sixpence. 

The price of THe ScHooLt Music Review will 


be Threepence, and the annual subscription 
(including postage) Four shillings. 











MUSICAL NOTATION 
By Epwarp Etcar* 


“The press has in general a bad effect on the 
complection of one’s works.’ Here Gray (1762) 
expresses an opinion which, however correct it may 
be as to literature, is certainly untrue as to the 
printing of music. 

A sense of gratitude to the author of ‘System 
in Musical Notation,’ for materially improving the 
‘complection’ of some efforts of my own, leads me 
to offer some discursive paragraphs by way of 
preface. 

Thanks are also given to the other editors and 
readers of the great publishing firm with which I 
have had such long and pleasant relations. I 
cannot say that I have ever submitted a work to 
these gentlemen in the exact terms of Swift—Swift 
very young, it must be said :—". Before its | 
seeing the world, I submit it wrolly to the correction | 
of your pens. I entreat, therefore, one of you 
would descend so far as to write two or three lines 
to me of your pleasure upon it.’ Neither have I 
gone, with Roger North, so far in the opposite 
direction as this :—* They keep hirelings in garrets, 
at hard meat, to write and correct by the great.’ 
Rather have I found them ‘ knowing and conversable 


sooth | nis Se Hee Loe 
k————S— eee 


The disappearance of the C clef from pianoforte 
music is to be regretted. The “complection’ of 
this example from Debussy : 

ey 
PEs S Se SS Sere ee 

25,” —— i a at) 

eS SS 32 = Sa 


sentpre J? ja 


is surely more pleasing, and the music more easily 
read, than in the original “laying out’: 

















-)-o———— aaa allcnastpoun --anpemeemgreneecmmaassenedipeemamsess: aE 
ar Sa === eae eel 
| { 

















Mr. Button’s rule, which adopts the crotchet 





men, with whom, for the sake of knowledge, the 
greatest wits were pleased to converse.’ 





* This article is the preface to a forthcoming book by H. Evtiotr 
Button on * System in Musical Notation.’ (Novello.] 


exclusively as the “most convenient pulse-unit,’ 
| scarcely needs endorsement. It cannot be claimed 
that the use of long notes for quick mcvements, 
;and of quick notes for slow mov-ments, has any 
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logical basis; the imagined gain in breadth or 
lightness rests on association only. In the advent 
of modern music, composers wavered between this 
system : 


Largo. Cantadsile alla breve. 











and this : 





Mozart occasionally used the former method, 
but never in his greatest instrumental works; it 
seems to have died out about half-way through 
Haydn’s career, and the practice of writing 
Andantes and Allegrettos, and calling them Adagios, 
ceased. 

The real Andantes of Brahms must not be 
confused with the nondescript “empi exhibited 
above ; in Op. 25, Op. 51 No. 2, Op. 60, Op. 67, 
and in some other works he has adopted the 
crotchet unit, but the Adago of the String Quintet 
(Op. 111) is in 2-4, and may be compared with 
that of the Clarinet Quintet (Op. 115), which is 
in 3-4. 

The ‘manner’ of a movement can sometimes 
be suggested by the time-signature, but not always. 
For a general working standard we need not look 
earlier or later than Bach, in whose ‘ Forty-eight’ 
the exceptions to ‘ Button’s Law’ appear to be few. 
The work was written to exhibit all keys, and, 
apparently, all time-signatures ; some of the latter 
are indefensible. Compare Preludes Nos. 6 and 15 
(Book I.): the 24-16 of the latter is fanciful ; the 
marking should be 4-4, as in the first-named. 
Fugue No. 13 (Book II.) should also be 4-4 ; the 
whole movement falls naturally into this measure, 
and several repetitions of accidentals are avoided— 
always an advantage. Other obvious exceptions 
need not be tabulated here, and nothing Mr. Button 
or anyone else can say will uproot my affection for 
the 4//a cappella of Fugue No. 4 (Book I.) and 


The mystery of ‘stemming’ is disclosed in the 
Primer. Of © grouping,’ Fugue No. 1 (Book II.) 
offers a simple example. In Bach’s original MS. 
the theme is grouped throughout, thus: 

=> = ===: 


——— 
ee 











This is the easiest way to write it, as the quaver 
sign is made with one stroke ; but editors agree in 
printing it thus: 


= 
= ==5 


which is less tiring for the eye. 

The difficulty of ‘ranging’ in rapidly-written 
MS. can be overcome by practice only. The full 
score of ‘Tannhauser,’ printed direct from 
Wagner’s own marvellous manuscript, lies before 
me. This extraordinary monument of industry, 
extending to four hundred and fifty large folio 
pages, was undertaken in the winter of 1844-45, 
when there was no probability of the opera 
being printed in the ordinary way.* Written in 
characters large enough to be easily read by 
conductors in theatres (this copy has been much 
used in Germany), the score presents an almost 
perfect example of ‘ranging,’ and the last bar is as 
firm and clear as the first. No feat of penman- 
ship equal to this exists within my knowledge. 

Accurate ‘ranging’ is imperative in complicated 
full-scores, and if the MS. is not correctly spaced 
by the composer a vast amount of thought and 
labour is laid, quite unfairly, on the ‘reader. 
Score-engraving is fine work ; beautiful examples 
are now produced in England, and these compare 
most favourably with anything printed elsewhere. 
For a long time another country produced 
practically the entire output of scores, and as 
the opinion is held that the engraving of very 
small notes cannot be good for the eyes, it has 
been amiably suggested that the work might well 
remain where it flourished before the war ;t 
however, as any damage to British eyesight seems 
problematical, it is to be hoped that the art of 
engraving full scores has found a permanent and 
not unremunerative home in England. 

Care having been taken to follow Mr. Button’s 
prescriptions, the ordeal of proof-reading may be 
approached with an easy conscience and a hope 
that any ‘ escapes’ may be the fault of the printer. 

But beware of throwing blame where it is 
undeserved—printers can retaliate in good and 
sufficient prose; witness the retort of William 
Jaggard,} who is decently angry with Ralph Brooke 





* ‘ By dint of great energy, and by getting up very early, even in 
winter, I succeeded in completing my score of ‘* Tannhiauser." . . 

I made things particularly difficult for myself by using the specially- 
prep sared paper which the printing process renders necessary... . . 

I had each page transferred to the stone immediately, and a hundred 
copies printed from each, hoping to make use of these proofs for the 
rapid circulation of my works.'—(" My Life.’ R. Wagner. English 
Edition.) 

+ A sentiment presumably inspired by the same ‘philanthropy wisich 
allowed Holland to hold the monopoly of feather golf-balls unchallenged. 
Pressing in the fillings by means of a chesi-board was a laborious 
affair, and was believed to induce some interesting varieties of 
thoracic diseases. 





the 4//a breve of Fugue No. 9 (Book II.). 


t Printer of some Shakespeare Quartos and the First Folio. 
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(York Herald) for imputing his own errors, which 
were many and weighty, to the printer: 

I ascribe no such infallibility to the Presse, as 
Master Yorke doth to his Pen, yet I am confident that 
these Errors, or the most part of them, looke so like 
the Author, as no man of judgement will father them 
vppon the Printer, inasmuch as they rather savour of 


Ignorance than Neglect. 


For proof-reading I recommend the contempla- 


tive mood, and quote, 774 Longfellow: 
Here . . . where we have no public garden and no 
Tivoli . . in fine, nothing which, after a man’s 


daily task is finished, can divert and refresh him, 
without his knowing or caring how,—I consider the 
sight of a proof-sheet quite as delightful as a walk 
in the Prater of Vienna. I fill my pipe very quietly, 
take out my inkstand and pens, seat myself in the 
corner of my sofa, read, correct, and now for the first 
time really set about thinking what I have written. 


A pleasant picture, but a heavy bill for corrections 
and alterations would lead the author another time 
to ‘ really set about thinking’ what he had written 
before the MS. was sent to the publisher. 

Beethoven’s method was, as we should expect, 
more vigorous: through the kindness of a friend” 
I have been able to examine the proof of the 
B flat Trio, corrected by Beethoven himself. 

The passage beginning thus : 

















gave much trouble. Beethoven dug his pencil 

into the paper somewhat to this effect: ‘.V.2.— 

Although the copyist has abbreviated this, tt will be 

better to engrave it thus.— Beethoven,’ 
The engraver humbly returned the proof with 

a remark which almost approaches a plea: *// 

this must be done it would have to be a new plate.’ 
To this Beethoven has rejoined : 





— just so throughout ,’ 
es 





followed by a fierce and almost undecipherable 
scrawl which rather shouts than says ‘ tae 4SS’— 
i.e., the copyist—‘ought to be .... Here, if 
nowhere else, the lowest musical spirit has been 
allowed to share, without any false humility, the 
mood of the giant. 

Beethoven’s last word is illegible, but this need 
not oppress us in the least; the accidental 





* Mr. Edward Speyer, who kindly assisted me in deciphering and 


omission has all the horrific.force of the calculated 


ellipses in ‘Melmoth the Wanderer.’ 

It is worth adding that the pianoforte part is 
printed separately in the fashion of the time, not in 
score ; on the cover Beethoven has written, ‘ Count 
the bars in each part correctly.’ 
Humility—associated with engravers as we have 
seen—seems to have deserted one of the craft in 
Paris, 1761: ‘Sonata 1°, en sinfonie, Gravé far 
le S” HUE, heads the music in Schobert’s 
Op. 9. The composer is not mentioned except 
in the dedication and on the outside title, where, 
however, the engraver again names himself. 

I turn to Lafcadio Hearn for what he never fails 
to give—the human touch: 


. » » » Tam now face to face with what I recognize as 
one of the most awful situations in life, the criticism 
of the proof-reader. I don’t mean the commonplace 
proof-reader, who is a mere printer; but the terrible 
scholar who supervises proofs for a leading class of 
publishers, . . . . who knows all rules of grammar, all 
laws of form, all the weaknesses of writers,—and whose 
frightful suggestions are often simply crushing! What 
you have spent a month in making a beauty-blossom of 
style, may suddenly fade into worthless dust at one 
touch of his terrific pencil, making the simple hook- 
mark ‘?’ I can imagine I hear a voice asking: 
‘Do you desire to make a fool of yourself by having 
this line in print?’ And then the after-thoughts, the 
premature hurrying away of proofs, the frantic rush to 
the telegraph-office to have them returned or corrected, 
the humble letters of apology for trouble given, the 
yells of anguish in bed at night when I think to 
myself, ‘Oh! what a d—d ass I have been!’ I 
have been now three times in front of this awful 
man, and like the angels he is without wrath and 


wholly without pity. 


These rambling remarks must now end. 


Long years of experience have not dulled the 
feeling that the shaping of a new work is like the 
coming of a child, and something akin to awe 
attends its birth. Printing, and all that belongs to 
it, has had a fascination for me since I was first 
permitted to pull a lever in Leicester’s office in 
Worcester fifty years ago; with the same thrill I 
touched a similar machine in the Musée Plantin in 
Antwerp a month back. Some artists affect to 
despise a knowledge of the means, mechanical or 
otherwise, by which their ideas become realised ; 
give me those who know the depths as well as the 
heights—those who can look ‘unappalled upon 
the spears of kings, and undisdaining, upon the 
reeds of the river.’ 


December, 1919. 





translating Beethoven's crabbed handwriting. 
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THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH | with a glance at this fugue and the Fantasia which 
(Continued from July number, page 453) serves as its prelude (iii., 76). 
The Fantasia has none of the characteristics we 
i ig a aii associate with the title. It begins with imitative 
II.—Txe Weimar Peron (continued) treatment of a simple theme over a tonic pedal. 
Although it is natural and convenient to speak The delivery of the subject in the bass brings us to 
of ‘the Weimar period, even a casual survey of a half close out of which grows a second theme 
the organ music Bach wrote during those nine | strongly suggestive of strings : 


By Harvey GRACE 











years shows that there were really “vo Weimar er ae ee 
periods. To the first belong the pieces written in oS SEE SS =f = 
the Northern manner, works becoming more brilliant i 

as Bach’s organ technique developed, until the | Ene ee ere = = 
bravura side is at times unduly prominent.| ©** OO  — ———— — ———— 
Towards the end of his stay at Weimar we a _ 

find him adopting a severer style. The fugue 2 ee a eS Ss 


subjects are shorter, slow of gait, and suggestive of a 
mental rather than physical energy. The move- 
ments evolved from them have much of the 
architectonic structure and impersonal feeling that 
were to find their full exemplification in the great 
B minor, C major, and E flat fugues. We shall 
best realise this change of style by a glance at the 


This having been worked, the opening subject 
reappears, now in the dominant, the second theme 
stealing in ten bars later, and giving us the most 
beautiful part of the movement. Its treatment by 
inversion is singularly graceful and natural : 

















Bains ’ otf « 2¢ writte: ‘ ic Ex. 3. on 
subjects of half a dozen fugues written at this) Fx > | — — P 
time : ASS = ee 
Ex. 1. » —2 oS ee? « eee’ se? 
275 — eee oe oN - — we et SS  ~ SS 
(a) 6> ———3 | Zz ——f ee er | = , Pelli d . a aleeiied = 
— —- — =—— ——__—_— ——_s» — —— 
= =: ~ a : Pe _ Blea es 
- = “ws v o asst es -or ea eras = 
~ o = ~~ — or om ne = 
7 7 8 8 — 
= oa | es = — 
Ss = Sa ee = =j{—— === Se 
= == — - Z| —|=5># ota — ha —e- == a oo 
oie —=F- —— a =o eI | In the whole of Bach’s works there are few, if 
a ss any, more expressive movements than this. Its 
are a : | texture and intimate character are so suggestive of 
5? =<] = = 4S <=} : chamber music that we may imagine it to have 
a ~~ Fs =e 


| been written after a specially engrossing bout of 
2 = — ———-—=7 | string-playing with the Duke’s band. Organists 
i Ge =e 2 = — — = . = === are inclined to neglect it in favour of its fugue, 
ae because it is too subdued for recital purposes, too 
long for an in-voluntary, and too quiet for a 
postlude. But need all postludes be loud and 
cheerful? If we regard the out-voluntary as an 
instrumental carrying on of the spirit of the 
preceding service, there must be many occasions 
“ns SS = Se SS F552 SS SS? on which such, a nobly elegiac piece as this is 
= ee <—# | exactly in keeping. We ought to use this type of 
<aereeer eee music far more than we do: even though church- 
é 2 = ——- wardens and sidesmen rage furiously together, and 
oe . . ‘ . ’ 
the people imagine we are unable to play ‘bright 
We have here the very antithesis of the Northern | things. Note that in playing the fantasia without 
type of subject, with its zigzag and repeated-note the fugue we should end at the full close two bars 
conventions, and its activity that too frequently | before the double-bar, making a pause over both 
ran to mere fussiness. the F and E of the alto. The two bars that follow 
This sudden throwing over of early models was | are merely a link between the two movements, and 
no doubt due largely to the influence of the more have no meaning unless both are played. 
severe of the Italian church and organ composers.| The fugue is a remarkably energetic specimen. 
fhe Canzona and the Alla Breve showed Bach The quaver movement is maintained from the 
closely copying their style. In the fugues on the| fourth bar to the cadence, yet there is no 
first five of these subjects we see the new idiom) impression of motion for its own sake. Struc- 
assimilated so thoroughly as to mark a new stage turally, it gives us something new in its long 
in his development. The sixth subject shows a middle section and in the da cafo Coda. At first 
lingering trace of the North, but its energy and! sight the middle section appears to have no 
compactness suggest the Bach who was nearing as | Commerten with the rest of the work. We think 
prime. We will begin our survey of these works | of it as a treatment of a new subject: 














Ex. 








ere SS oF! 
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| subject quoted above (Ex. 1 (e)). Probably Bach 


Ex. 4. == === = ‘felt that a somewhat severe five-part fugue needed 


These five notes play so prominent a part fo 


forty bars that we are apt to overlook the fact that P® 


they make their first appearance in the humble! 
capacity of counter-theme. 


this section with the intention of wri 
ordinary episode, cheosing for 
according to custom, a fragment of matter| 
previously used. The fragment appears first in 
bars 24-27, and again as the inner parts of a 
passage seven bars before the end of the first 
section: 














It reappears in the treble three bars later, and 
so is fresh in our minds when the episode leads off 
with it : 

















But it worked so well, and the unpretentious 
counter-theme proved so fruitful in the way of 
modulation, that Bach went on and on until the 
episode became a movement of nearly fifty bars, 
with excursions so far afield as B flat minor and 
E flat minor. He then made a half-close on the 
dominant of the original key, repeated bars 4-18 
of the opening section (adding a pedal part to the 
first six and slightly changing the last four), 
brought the subject in once more, and ended with 
a couple of bars of cadence. This da capo treat- 
ment is rarely used in fugal construction because 
mere repetition is foreign to the idea of the form. 
It succeeds here, as it does in the ‘Wedge’ fugue, 
because the repetition is preceded by a long and 
well-contrasted section, and so comes on with 
much of the freshness of new material. 

Griepenkerl tells us that the only copy of this 
fine work was in a manuscript book of Bach’s 
pupil Krebs, and that but for the intervention of 
a later organist named Reichardt (let his name be 
remembered therefor) would have been sold to a 
shopkeeper as waste paper. The fact leads to 
melancholy speculation as to the manuscripts that 
were less lucky. At the foot the copyist has 
written: So/f Deo Gloria, den 10 Januarii, 1751,’ 
a daie only a few months after Bach’s death. 

The Fantasia spoken of above has a five-part 
companion in the same key (iii., 57). It is said to 
have been originally attached to the fugue on the 








— _a freer companion than a closely imitative Fantasia, 
, also in five parts. He wrote its present splendid 


elude 2 good many years later. 
The two Fantasias are remarkably alike in 


Bach probably began| 00d. ‘There is even a likeness in material, the 
iting an | Subject of the five-part work having much in 
development, | Co™mon with the second theme of its fellow: 


eae 7 a 
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Both begin with an exposition over a tonic 
pedai, and both call for quiet expressive treatment, 
with a working up to a climax at the end—though 
the four-part work may well be played softly 
throughout. “The five-part Fantasia 1s the more 
severe, having noe second subject, and sticking so 
closely to its one brief theme that it almost 


=| suggests an ostinato. In bar 56 the bass and 


tenor should surely move in thirds. The subject 
nowhere else.appears as in the pedal part: 








Probably the mistake arose through the theme 
having been originally written throughout thus : 
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—a form still perpetuated in some editions, with 
confusing results in the more complex passages. 
We may safely surmise that the D, being a small 
note, was inadvertently omitted. The polyphony 
in this Fantasia, like that of its four-part companion, 
is of great beauty and interest. 

In the Prelude and Fugue in C major (III., 70) 
we have two movements notable for compactness 
and spontaneity. The Prelude appears to have 
originally begun straight away with the subject, 
thus: 
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and ended rather abruptly one bar after the semi- 
quaver pedal solo. 


Bach during one of the polishing processes to 


| 
Of real invention and musica] thought there was 


The very effective three bars | tittle, and even that was too often thrust into the 
of introduction and close were evidently added by| background by the superficial element. 


| work as this F minor Prelude shows us Bach well 


Such a 


which most of his works were subjected towards | on his way to such tremendous movements as the 


the end of his life. 


F major Toccata, and the B minor, E minor, 


The subject of the fugue (Ex. 1, @) is simplicity! C minor, and C major Preludes. 


itself, but from 
the shorter fugues of Bach. 


thing worth while. As is fitting, the finest 
stroke comes at the close. We are made to prick 
up our ears by a new feature in the little flash of 
semiquavers, and, our attention having been 
gained, the subject comes rolling up in the bass : 








this modest text is evolved) 
one of the freshest and most delightful of all| to more than one interpretation. 
There is not a bar| brilliant, or impressive, or thoughtful. 
that does not contribute to the discussion some- | 


Like so many of his organ works, it lends itself 
It may be made 
Perhaps 
the rolling pedal part of a good deal of it points 
to breadth as”being the effect at which to aim. 
There is a fine sense of spaciousness about most 
of the manual writing, e.g. : 
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followed by a treble entry which barely reaches its 
final note before the whole is clinched by an 
uncompromisingly bold cadence. 

A fine and weighty pair of works are the Prelude 
and Fugue in F minor (VI., 21). The Prelude, | 
like the two Fantasias in C minor and the Prelude | 
in C major, is a4 good example of Bach’s rapidly-| 
growing ability to write highly concentrated non-| 
fugal pieces of moderate length. We have only | 
to look at his early preludes and at those of his 
predecessors in order to realise the importance of | 
this advance. The pioneers in organ composition 
were able to be coherent when writing fugues, 
passacaglias, ‘and choral preludes, because they 
had a text which more or less kept them to the 
point. When they wrote free 





fantasias they were inclined to over-indulgence in 
showy passage-work and conventional sequences. | 








one of several passages in which Bach shows how 
much may be done in the laying out of the 


simplest of progressions. But mere ornamenta- 
tion for its own sake is eschewed until the close, 
where three bars of cadenza follow the crashing 
discord and rest with dramatic effect. This fine 
movement deserves far more frequent hearing than 
it gets. It is equally good as a voluntary and 
recital piece. 

The fugue is not an entire success. The 
exposition is very impressive, with a kind of 
sombre dignity all its own. It falls away after- 
wards, not only in the episodes, but in some of 
the treatments of the subject, e.g. : 
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and even more at the left-hand entry a few bars 
later. The closing eighteen bars are splendidly 
sonorous. In spite of its inequalities, this fugue 
gets hold of one in a curious way. Its best parts 


preludes and | are so fine that they atone for the weaknesses, and 


leave a balance on the right side. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTISTIC VALUES IN OPERA 
By ArtTHUR L. SALMON 


Careless thinkers may sometimes suppose that 
the union of several things great in themselves 
must result in something still greater. But the 
deduction is not a safe one; union does not always 
mean a strengthening. This may be asserted 
definitely in regard to the arts of music, poetry, 
painting: each at its highest is so strong that it 
needs no assistance from either of the others, and 
such assistance may become actually a_ dis- 
advantage. Poetry at its best needs no music save 
its own; music at its best needs no articulate 
word ; painting and the plastic arts are complete 
in themselves. One may almost say that it is 
a necessity for an art at its purest to be free from 
all external interference. There are undoubtedly 
secondary levels on which the arts may meet and 
form a sisterhood; there is the great bond of 
union between them that they spring mainly from 
the same emotions, and are only differing mediums 
of expression. But on their own peculiar ground, 
in their proper spheres, they can brook no inter- 
meddling ; they claim undivided attention. Each 
in her own time and place is a monopolist. 
They will admit preferences, but will hardly 
submit to comparison; and they really meet more 
intimately when each is fulfilling her own function, 
than when they are forcibly wedded in a limiting 
conjunction. For these reasons it may be affirmed | 
that opera, that alluring hybrid of medizval growth | 
and primitive ancestry, does not reach such heights | 
as either of her elements, taken separately, can | 
attain. Music, poetry, painting, each in its own 
isolated purity, is greater than their combination. | 

The attraction of opera is its variety of appeal : | 
the fact that it excites several sensuous and mental | 
perceptions at once. We will admit that this is| 
its strength and the source of its popularity. Its | 
weakness lies in the fact that no two arts can be 
adequately appreciated at the same moment ; the | 
distraction from one to the other may be delightful 
in itself, but must induce a lack of the entire 
single-hearted absorption which each may rightly 
claim. The best operas are often best in spite of, 
or rather because of, their imperfection. They | 
are not best because they have succeeded in| 
attaining the unattainable—in presenting simul-| 
taneously great music, great acting, great scenic | 
production ; but they are best because the music | 
is so good that we ignore the deficiencies of the | 
verse, of the acting, or of the scene. In such a) 
combination it is inevitable that some of the’ 











allow their eyes to distract their listening. But 
the majority of frequenters are on a lower level; 
sometimes they listen to the music, sometimes they 
are diverted by the scene; at no time do they 
touch the high places where art abides in its 
sanctuary. Opera has given these something that 
they may legitimately demand ; but that something 
is not music at its best nor acting at its best. It is 
a composite product whose lawfulness we need not 
deny, but whose artistic rank we must class as 
secondary. 

What opera has accomplished has been done by 
the unequal yoking not exactly of contraries nor 
even of incompatibles, but of elements that can 
never attain their highest in conjunction. Music 
has assumed the control of words, action, and 
scene : the words are slighted, the action degraded, 
the scene becomes a mechanical artifice. The 
result is a composite very dear to many, but which 
many of its lovers value for its music alone. It 
gives us what we may call dramatic music rather 
than lyric. The true lyric springs from emotion, 
passion, joy, sorrow, but not from action. Action 
induces a cry, not a song. It would not be fair to 
demand of opera that it should be natural, but it 
needs a strong illusion for us to tolerate singing 
accompanied by immediate action. Persons of 
only moderate imagination can accept the illusion 
and be satisfied with it ; those of fuller imaginative 
power can transcend or ignore it. But the question 
is, Does not each one of these united arts suffer by 
its forcible union with the others? It is manifest 
that music suffers least, but her triumph is still 
won at some loss and is based on the humiliation 
of its accompaniments. The painter’s art becomes 
obviously second-rate: we need not quarrel with 
this, for scenic effect has its legitimate place on the 
stage, though much of the best drama has been 
accomplished in the past without it. But action 
suffers a still greater deterioration; it is almost 
impossible to sing and act well simultaneously, 
even if good singers were always good actors. 
Certainly those who love good drama will not go 
to opera for it, nor will those who truly love 
painting. Drama will be sought on the stage ; art 
in the exhibitions and studios. It remains that the 
only art-lover (using the word ,in its broader 
significance) whom opera can satisfy is the lover 
of music; and unless his enjoyment of music is 
really assisted by the accessories of scene and 
action, those accessories, artistically, have no 
justification. 

Of course the subject is controversial, and there 
are many lawful divergences of taste. ‘The blend 





elements should be secondary ; and in opera the! that opera presents, that which is neither pure 
predominant partner is obviously the music; music nor pure acting nor pure pictorial art, may 
the others are mere accessories. ‘Therefore the} yet have its rightful place while it gives pleasure to 
mating, the union, is not a pure one; it has not! many, even if it cannot claim to be artistically 
succeeded in producing a unity. It is simply! correct. But the fact remains that even the music, 
music with accompaniments ; and those accom- the paramount excuse for opera, is bound to sufler 
paniments must be a source of distraction unless | from its accompaniments, to fail of reaching its 
they are ignored. Many opera-lovers contrive to| highest possibilities. ‘The truest music does not 
ignore them; they care nothing for the acting! need the support of action or of scene. If music 
(usually with good reason), and they try not to| depends in any measure on spectacle it is a failure 
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as music, it falls short of its best, it becomes a part | 
and not a whole. No lover of music desires to see | Interludes 


it subordinated to anything else whatever. If the 
music is beautiful its true lover cares little for the 
scene or the acting; his own imagination supplies 
him with something far better, and his inward 
vision reveals far lovelier scenes. In so far as 
music calls for accessories, for assistance, its own 
suggestive power is proved deficient, or there is 
something deficient in the listener. It is fairly 
clear therefore that opera can only reach a high 
level in proportion as it neglects or rises above its 
imposed companions. and becomes concert-music, 
not stage-music, the utterance of pure emotion and 
not the limited interpretation of definite words or 
scenes. Even Wagner, with all his genius, con- 
demned himself to be the supreme master of 
* programme-music’ by confining himself to the 
stage: he endeavoured to make his musical 
dramas literary, and his use of the /e¢¢-motif is 
merely a clever bit of stagecraft, an attempt at 
descriptive presentment. Music does not need to 
tell a tale; strictly speaking, in artistic purity, it 
cannot do so. 

Must we conclude, then, that opera is false 
esthetics, or that at least it is only completely 
satisfactory to undeveloped artistic tastes? To 
assert this may seem bigoted or pedantic: many 
whose taste may not be impugned find delight in 
opera. And yet, in an artistic sense, some of us 
must feel convinced that opera is not so legitimate 
as pure music or the pure drama. It has its part 
to play because the public still demands it. There 
are many who can only be brought to listen to 
good music by the attraction of scene and action; 
there are others to whom these things are encum- 
brances or distractions. ‘To myself, personally, 
at its best opera is archaic; at its worst it is 
grotesquely absurd. In its alliance with drama it 
is medieval, though that in itself need be no 
condemnation: the Cathedrals are medizval. 
Treated in a modern spirit it degenerates to 
comic-opera. Wagner triumphed by his music 
alone, not by his drama, which is sheer romanticism 
of the roth century or thereabout. If it be 
asserted that opera has to do with the ideal and 
not with reality, it may be asked whether stage- 
scenery and third-rate acting can possibiy encourage 
ideals of true beauty. That opera has its own 
ideal must not be denied, but it is an ideal that 
demands much illusion. It remains clear that for 
the highest possible in music we must go to the 
concert-room ; for the highest possible in drama 
we must go to the legitimate stage; for the best of 
poetry we must go to pure literature; for the best 
of pictorial art we must go to the great masters. 
Opera is a composite that does not ennoble its 
elements ; artistically we can excuse it only as a 
transition. 


A fund is being raised for the erection of a statue to 
Vincent Wallace, at Waterford, his native town. The 
London committee for the fund is 


jow Street, W.C. 2. 


hon. secretary of the 


Mr. William Meads, 7, 


By ‘ Feste’ 


Mr. Sydney Grew’s article on ‘Clichés’ in the July 
Music and Letters, and Mr. Ernest Newman’s 
supplement thereto in the Swaday Times of July 11 
make very interesting reading. If they do not 
dispel the haze that hangs round the subject it is 
because there is no common agreement as to what 
constitutes a musical ¢/icié. Mr. Clutsam wrote on 
this supject in the Mfusical Times of August, 
October, and November, 1914, giving numerous 
examples of what he described as c/ichés. But 
many of these were fine themes evolved from 
very simple and well-wom bases. To apply the 
derogatory term to them is to damn nearly all the 
great tunes ever written. Mr. Grew apparently 
wavers—so much so that it is not easy to reconcile 
some of his statements. For example, speaking 
of cadences, he says : 

Though a piece of music may end with a plain key- 
chord, yet that chord cannot be approached by the 
former harmonic steps—at least if c/iché is to be 
avoided. 


Later : 
There is no need for excessive novelty in art. The 


once dead c/iché may be made to floweragain if the man 
puts his true self into his music. 


So that, after all, there is life in the old cadence 
yet, always provided it is used by a composer who 
puts his true self into the job. This is so true 
that in saying it Mr. Grew goes a long way towards 
knocking the bottom out of a good deal of his 
article. He says the same thing elsewhere. 
Thus : 

It is obvious that ‘ pure music’ must tend to become 
stereotyped in form; yet when an architectural feature 
is a necessity, and when the composition has life, the 
feature, though stereotyped, does not become a platitude. 


In other words, a cliché ceases to be a cliché when 
handled by a composer of genius. But the verbal 
cliché can never be anything else, no matter who 
makes use of it, because, as Mr. Newman says: 
“Ordinary language is a fixed thing, while the 
language of music is fluid.’ The most threadbare 
progression may be transfigured by some slight 
rhythmical subtlety or an arresting harmonic 
touch, or by the manner in which it is approached 
or quitted. Hence the confusion that arises when 
we begin to argue from an analogy that at first 
sight appears convincing, but which soon wears 
so thin that it lets us down badly. 

Mr. Grew begins by talking about c/ichés, but 
soon gets switched on to quotations. He seems 
to justify this by the assertion that ‘the c/iché 
seems always to begin in quotation.’ No doubt 
‘the devouring element,’ ‘the sacred edifice,’ and 
a hundred other discredited tags began life with 
all the advantages of distinguished parentage and 
unexceptionable surroundings. They are now a 
pretentious cant-phraseology, as Mr. Grew says. 
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But what he calls the ‘real spell-words of genius’ 
are on another footing, and are not so easily 
brought down in the world as he thinks. At what 
point may a Shakespearian quotation be said to 
have ‘lost all allusive power, and passed into a 
pointless, meaningless, piece of abstraction ?’ 
Though used millions of times there are few or 
none that are not still alive when rightly employed 
—that is, as aids to a clear and vivid expression of 
thought. Only when dragged in (especially when 
prefaced by ‘as the immortal Shakespeare says ’) 
do they lose caste. So much depends upon taste 
and judgment in the use of them that we may 
venture on a formula, and say that although every 
cliché is a quotation, a quotation (even the most 
familiar)is not necessarily a c/iché. And here again 
we see there is no analogy between the common- 
places of literature and those of music. The 
former almost all begin as deliberate quotations, 
whereas the latter are fashionable turns of melody, 
or harmonic progressions, or the ‘architectural 
features,’ which, as Mr. Grew admits, are a 
necessity in pure music. 


Mr. Grew resisted the temptation to do more 
than merely touch the subject of quotation in 
music. He says the matter has never yet been 
adequately discussed by the critics. But is there 
enough of such quotation to make lengthy 
discussion worth while? How little there is was 
proved recently when Dr. Harding lectured on the 
subject before the Royal College of Organists. 
He was able to deal with all the familiar examples 
as well as with some out-of-the-way ones, in the 
course of a short paper. One of Mr. Grew’s few | 
remarks on musical quotation seems to show that 
he is still influenced by his delusive literary 
analogy. He says “quotation in music easily 
descends into platitude.’ -However great the 
danger may be in literary quotation it hardly exists 
in music, because of the essential fluidity of the 
medium. A musical phrase is rarely or never quoted 
exactly. It is reharmonized, or its rhythm is 
modified, or it is given a new aspect by being 
combined with another theme Moreover, it can 
rarely stand out like a literary quotation because it 
has to be woven into the texture of the music, and 
the process usually involves some slight change in 
rhythm orharmony. So far as there are any working 
principles in the matter, modification is certainly 
one. ‘This being so, what we speak of as quotation | 
is really allusiveness—a more subtle thing. 

If Mr. Grew admits this, he will, I think, alter 
his view as to the danger of descent into 
platitude. A verbal phrase is weakened by 
immediate repetition, and becomes almost senseless 
with prolonged reiteration. But a musical phrase 
can not only survive repetition; it usually gains 
thereby. Indeed many themes of the briefer type 
have little or no meaning until they have been 
presented at least three or four times. The 
subject of a ground bass may be an unimportant 
string of notes when given out 7” puris naturalthus 





(a terrible c/iché this, perpetrated with malice 
B 


prepense—hullo! there’s another!) It may even 
be the veriest platitude. Yet it is anything but 
commonplace by the time a Bach or a Purcell has 
repeated it a score of times. 





There are good reasons why composers have 
made so little use of quotation. Probably they 
realised that such allusions are as a rule far more 
liable to miss than to hit. A verbal quotation 
usually has the advantage of inverted commas or 
special type. Even without such aids it would 
rarely be missed by the average reader, because 
the eye can take in at a glance not only the quota- 
tion but a good deal of the context as well. And 
if the quotation be not realised fully at first sight 
the reader can hark back and give himsgf another 
chance. ‘The ear can hear only the sound of the 
moment ; it knows nothing of what is ahead, and 
can call on the memory for little of what has gone 
before—a combined use of ear and memory 
possible only to the trained hearer. A musical 
quotation has to be very familiar, and must be given 
a good deal of prominence, before it has anything 
like the certainty of effect a verbal quotation can 
count upon. A further point so obvious as to need 
no more than mention is the fact that the classics 
of literature are more quotable than those of music, 
because they are more familiar to the average 
well-educated man. ‘They have been a part of his 
education, whereas music... . 


Mr. Newman points out that, roughly speaking, 
notes and chords are the musical equivalents of 
letters and words. The fact reminds us of yet 
another disadvantage under which the musical 
quotation labours. What can be done with one 
chord—-or even two? But a single word may 
call to the mind of the reader a wealth of 
associations. If I read that a man is a Pecksniff 
I not only have his whole character in a nutshell ; 
I also taste again, in a lightning-flash of time, the 
pleasure derived from the parts of the book in 
which Pecksniff appeared. Probably the only 
chord that can of itself remind us of a particular 
work is the tremendous dissonance with which 
Beethoven ushers in the final section of the ninth 
Symphony. Most musicians would identify this 
readily, but the occasions on which it could be 
used with point are so few as to be negligible. 
Even so it would need to be led up to in some way. 
As one of the ingredients of a passage it might 
easily escape notice. It is doubtful if there is any 
pair of chords that can be quoted, but there are 
innumerable pairs of words that have only to be 
combined in order to score with certainty. 
*Multitudinous’ and ‘seas’ used apart are merely 
two words doing their duty as constituents of a 
sentence. But if I bring them together, everybody 
knows I am drawing on ‘Macbeth.’ It is 
impossible to be so allusive in so small a space 
where music is concerned. 

The most familiar of melodic fragments are apt 
to lose their identity unless accompanied by their 
original harmony. Even a wide departure from 
the original pitch may spoil them as allusions. 
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For example, this passage reminds us of nothing; We are again reminded of the haziness 
in particular : surrounding the subject when Mr. Grew says 
that ‘the most vicious c/iché in the middle of the 
19th century was the chord of the diminished 
seventh, particularly as a modulatory step.’ Buta 
mere chord, like a word, cannot constitute a c/iché. 
| The excessive use of a striking chord or word is 
| Surely amannerism. Nor is the whole-tone scale 
a cliché. It is a basis, like any other scale, and 
| differs from them only in being singularly limited 
| in scope. 

| As the possibilities of fresh tonal combina- 
tions diminish, this question of commonplace is 
| likely to be more frequently discussed, so it will 
| be well to get our mind clear. I make my modest 
offering towards a solution by the suggestion that 
| progressions usually described as c/ichés are the 
| musical equivalents of such phrases as ‘on the 
other hand,’ ‘it goes without saying,’ ‘as a matter 


it has a somewhat familiar sound, though even | of fact,’ “beside the point,’ and scores of other 


such intelligent people as you yourself would be useful tags. A writer or speaker with anything 
at a loss if I asked you what I was quoting. Not! vital to say may use these liberally and give no 
until we present it thus : ‘impression of platitude. Similarly, a composer 
/may be original and yet employ the modulatory 
‘links, approaches to cadences, and melodies or 
figures based on scale and arpeggio passages. 
The most ordinary series of common chords may 
= |be made into a thing of beauty. Arcadelt’s 
—————— — “Ave Maria’ is compounded almost entirely of 

Bees chords in root positions—that is, used in a 

can we count on its being easily identified. way that the elementary harmony student regards 

After all, the main reasons for literary quotation | as necessarily productive of dull squareness. 
can never apply in music. We draw on an author; Anxiety to avoid these simple and natural consti- 
for a phrase chiefly because we feel that it says | tuents leads almost invariably to stilted and affected 
once and for all in the best possible way some-| phraseology, both in literature and music. It 
thing we in our turn wish to express, or because it) is like trying to pay one’s bus fares with nothing 
backs up our own words, or because it gives the | but five-pound notes. At such times the humble 
reader a short cut to our meaning. A composer | copper coin is a boon. When writing or composing 
who drew on another composer for (say) the treat- | we should not despise the occasional use of small 
ment of a scale-passage because it struck him as/| change in getting from point to point. Of course 
being a good deal better than anything he himself |if there are no points, we need not make the 
could manage would find a harder term than | journey. 

‘ quotation ’ applied to the process. | As to how far these legitimate commonplaces 
———— may be made to suffer a seachange by means of 

As was said above, the verbal c/rché is unmistak- instrumental and other resources is a_ further 
able, and even the most skilful of craftsmen cannot | consideration suggested by Mr. Newman’s two 
make it appear better than it is. But we are so quotations from Balfour Gardiner and Puccini. 
vague about the musical ¢/ich¢é that we may almost | I shall try to discuss it next month. 
say there is no such thing. Thus Mr. Grew quotes | 
a couple of cadences from Handel and Mozart, | 
and says they are still beautiful and vital, but only | NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
when used by those composers. Let Pepusch and | COMPOSERS 
Abel write them, and they become ‘withered’ and | 
‘like a bit of faded slang.’ 

Isn't this too sweeping? ‘The cadences were | 
the common property of the period. We still find) John Browne was a not inconsiderable figure in 
pleasure in them when they are preceded by vital | English musical art during the closing years of the 
music. Sometimes this is the case with works by | "isn of Henry VII., and yet scanty details are 
Handel and Mozart, but not always. Frequently available = ss ue Megenginy 5 om Sark, a any 
2  < | Squire says that ‘nothing is known of him.’ Some 
the vital music is by the Pepusches and Abels, 


eer :  maggg | writers allege that he flourished in the early portion 
and the blighting and withering is done by the | o¢ Henry VIII.’s reign, while others place him as 


Handels and Mozarts, writing (as Mr. Grew says |‘ circa 1525.’ His works are fairly numerous, and 
later) when they should have been resting. Fair | the British Museum can boast of over a dozen of his 
play for the minnows! |compositions. He is represented in the famous 














| By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XI.—JOHN BROWNE 
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. «| 
Eton College Anthem Book* by a_ five-part 
‘O Mater venerabilis,’ an eight-part ‘O Maria | 
salvatoris mater,’ two six-part Motets ‘O Marie 


Regarding his early career, Mr. Barclay Squire 


suggests that he may have been the John Browne, of 
county Bucks, who was admitted at King’s College, 


plene gracie’ and ‘O Regina mundi clare,’ and a| Cambridge, aged nineteen, in1445. And this surmise 


five-part ‘Salve Regina.’ Dr. Ernest Walker, in his 
admirable ‘History of Music in England’ (1907), 


is not unlikely; but as to the actual facts, the only 
data at present available are what are here for the 


quotes with approval John Browne’s ‘ Margaret | first time presented. 


meeke,’ which he describes as written ‘in a regular 
rondo form.’ t 

There has been much confusion over the period 
of Browne’s activity, and this is heightened by the | 
fact that there were two composers of this surname | 
almost contemporaneous. However, their christian | 
names were not the same, as William Browne of the | 
Chapel Royal was a very different person from | 
John Browne the composer now under notice ; and, | 
moreover, John Browne was dead fully ten years 
before the accession of Henry VIII., whereas 
William Browne was alive in 1516. 

So far I have not been able to locate the early 
career of John Browne, but he appears to have been 
Rector of the Parish Church of West Tilbury in) 
1480. This post he held till the year 1490, when he 
resigned. - From the printed Calendar of Patent 
Rolls of Henry VII. we learn that on July 20, 1490, 
Thomas Clerk, chaplain, was presented to the Parish 
Church of West Tilbury, in the diocese of London, 
‘void by the resignation of Master John Browne.’ 

The reason of Master John Browne’s resignation 
was very natural, as he had been offered a 
vacant stall in St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster. 
Probably this offer was gratifying, as the preferment 
gave him an opportunity for exercising his musical 
gifts in the Royal Chapel. He had already been in 
high favour in Court circles, and on July 29, 1489, 
there is an entry in the Patent Rolls which informs 
us that John, Archbishop of Canterbury, legate of 











THE IDEAS OF M. VINCENT D’INDY 
By C. SAINT-SAENS, DE L’INSTITUT 


(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell) 
(Concluded from July number, page 458) 


One day, I was utterly stupefied to hear Gevaért, 
the famous director of the Conservatoire of Brussels, 
declare that the study of the fugue was unnecessary. 

Strange ideas would at times come into his head ; 
he regarded the Treaty of Berlin as an admirable: 
piece of work ; in architecture, he recognised nothing 
but the Greek style: all else, according to him, 
was non-existent. His edition of song classics is 
unqualifiable a 

M. D’Indy is not of Gevaért’s opinion as regards 
the fugue. He devotes to it a long chapter, admirably 
documented and detailed, dealing with its origin, its 
formation, its elements, particularly the canon style, 
which he considers separately. Amongst all the 
masters of the past whom he quotes in this connection 
—lItalians, Spaniards, Englishmen, Germans, and 
Frenchmen—he naturally gives the place of honour 
to Sebastian Bach, the Jupiter of the fugue. Amongst 
the Italians, I looked in vain for the names of 
Clementi and Cherubini. And yet Clementi has 
interspersed his immortal ‘Gradus’ with numerous 
fugues and canons ; and though the fugues may not 


the Apostolic See, John Browne, clerk, and Thomas | claim to rival those of the ‘Clavecin bien tempéré,’ 
Butler were granted the collation of the next void) they are nevertheless very interesting ; the canon’ 
canonry and prebend in the Chapel of St. Stephen, | are of rare merit and some are real masterpieces. 
in the Palace of Westminster. Three years later an | Cherubini wrote a treatise on ‘ Fugue,’ containing 
Italian musical cleric, Peter Carmelianus, of Brescia, | fugues with two, three, and four parts, and finally, a 
was also admitted to a canonry and prebend in the, grand fugue with eight parts and two choruses, an 
Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen. J | admirable piece of work. 

No other biographical data as to this early Tudor; When M. D’Indy sets forth the various artifices in 
composer can be gleaned save the date of his death, the fugue, we may note the ingenious and amusing 
which occurred early in February, 1498. The official comparison he makes between a theme dealt with by 





reference in the printed Calendar places on record that 
on February 19, 1498, Stephen Berworth, one of the 
King’s chaplains, was appointed to a prebend in the 
Collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen, in the Palace of | 
Westminster, void by the death of John Browne. 

Thus it is certain that John Browne, the composer, | 
flourished in the reigns of Edward IV., Edward V., 
Richard III., and Henry VII., and was contemporary 
with Hothby, Lambe, Abingdon, Banester, Pashe, 
Davy, Aleyn, Gervays, Forest, Cooke, Fayrfax, 
Newark, and others. 

{f Browne composed nothing but the charming 
five-part ‘O Mater Venerabilis’ in the Eton MS., 
and the four-part carol ‘ Wofully arayed,’ his fame 
as an early Tudor composer would be sufficiently 
evidenced. Indeed, the technique is much in advance 
of the writers at the close of the 15th century. | 
Others of his ‘Madrigals’ are very interesting, 
notably ‘That godly lass,’ ‘Her lusty cheer,’ and 
‘My Margaret.’ 





* An excellent account of this MS., by Mr. Barclay Squire, appears 
in Archeologia, \vi. : 





t This Madrigal is in the British Museum (Add. MS. 5465). 


augmentation and by diminution, and the effect 
produced on an object by the apposition of divergent 
and convergent lenses. 

M. D’Indy acknowledges that, in spite of the great 
changes that have taken place in musical art, the 
fugue, which has a great deal of vitality, still exists 
and has its admirers. The only thing is that it is 
less frequently used ; we are no longer ‘carried away’ 
by it; and in these days I find no one capable of 
producing—as Hindel did with the greatest ease— 
long fugued choruses; we are ‘carried away’ by 
other branches of the art. 

Nevertheless the fugue has not altogether disap- 
peared from modern compositions, and M. D’Indy 
names authors who have kept it alive. He 
honours me by including my name amongst them, 
though he finds fault with my fugues for being 
somewhat cold and conventional. I cannot well 
judge what concerns myself ; still, I hardly think this 
criticism can be brought against the first movement 
of my Symphony in A minor, which affects the fugue 
form. 

I remember that at the first performance 
of this movement the adoption of the fugue 
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form appeared scandalous to many of the listeners. | In the original, the first pavane is written in six real 
This assuredly was not the opinion of M. D’Indy,| parts, which I have retained. 
who frequently throughout his ‘Course’ praises my I am very pleased to find that M. D’Indy attaches 
works. I am sincerely and deeply grateful to him/| great importance to Haydn’s Sonatas. These are not 
for this, as he is not lavish with his favours. And in| known to the youth of the present day, who are 
this connection I cannot tvo strongly insist on the| ignorant of their beauty, their extraordinary fecundity, 
fact that nothing but my love for music is now|and that wealth of imagination possessed by the 
prompting me in this task of criticism, and that the} musician to whom we are indebted for Mozart and 
word ‘criticism’ must here be given its very highest} Beethoven. When we plunge into the score of his 
interpretation. So important and conscientious a| great Oratorio, ‘The Seasons,’ we imagine we have 
work as this ‘Course of Musical Composition’| discovered a new planet. This many-sided work, 
frequently deserves admiration, and sympathy above ranging from comic opera to sacred music, repre- 
everything. It would deserve both to a still greater | senting as it does the thousand varied aspects of 
degree if the author, instead of trusting to his own nature, the purity of the entire plan combining with 
intuition, had not sought illumination from across the| the warmest and richest colouring—this work, so 
Rhine. Nothing could be better than to go to| varied in form, ought frequently to be offered to the 
Germany for masterpieces, but do not go there for | public, and every composer should study it thoroughly, 
theories! . . . . Even Richard Wagner’s | I regret to have to point out once more, in 
theories are often pernicious ; his works would not | Beethoven’s ‘ Farewell’ sonata, Op. 812, the tendency 
be what they are if he had always conformed to his/| to substitute arbitrary indications for those given by 
theories ; rs harm they have done is incalculable. | the author. Where Beethoven wrote : 
M. Debussy has been highly praised for avoidiig | 
them. True, his music in no way resembles that of . _ 
the author of ‘Tristan’; but he none theless applied, ore 24 2 ~ === 
ie 











as completely as he could, the Wagnerian system, smote oe —+—— 
which consists in drawing all interest away from the , f ca? 
singing and bestowing it on the orchestra. we find : 


Before leaving the fugue I cannot help remarking 
that this part of the ‘ Course’ appears to me calculated | 
rather to show the pupil how others have written 
fugues than to teach him to write them himself. In 
this connection, it is my opinion that Cherubini’ _ 
ancient treatise might be put to more profitable use. 





|a very different thing, both from the point of view of 
We will not follow M. D’Indy in his learned and | style and from that of execution. 
circumstantial dissertations on the various forms| As regards variation and embellishments, M. D’Indy 
which music has successively adopted throughout the | speaks of the Italian grwpfetto which Richard Wagner 
ages: the suite, a series of dance airs ; the sonata, | so widely misused throughout his works—to such an 
of which Beethoven is the hero, as he is of the/ extent that it was, quite incorrectly, designated the 
s¥mphony (which is nothing more than a sonata for | ‘groupe Wagnérien.’ He thought of remodelling 
the orchestra) ; the variation, to which he rightly | this ornament in his latest works for the purpose of 
attaches great importance. All this is of the utmost) rejuvenating it. This g7uffetto is quite worthless 
interest. |and antiquated, and was going out of fashion. 
With reference to dance airs, I am not sure that | Wagner would have done better not to restore it to 
the author has been sufficiently informed on the|a place of honour. I should have been glad to find 
pat ane, which he simply mentions—in passing as M. D’ Indy sharing this opinion of mine, but to every 
an air in duple time. With many others ||true Wagnerite Wagner is a god whose most 
have long thought that the pavane was an air| insignificant acts are sacred. His will be done! 
of a dainty, elegant character, after the style| Such is the rule, from which there can be no 
of the famous Romanesca. A _ pavane of this | departure. 
description, by Auguste Durand, has long enjoyed| On the other hand, I find him very severe in his 
considerable favour, whilst everyone is acquainted | judgment on Dussek, and on the same composer’s 
with the delightful pavane of M. Gabriel Fauré.| Sonata, ‘The Return to Paris,’ which enjoyed a 
I myself have introduced Bond pavanes in| temporary celebrity, The Se cherszo to which, how- 
Stienne Marcel’ and in ‘ Proserpine.’ | ever, M. D’Indy renders justice), with its enharmonic 
Quite different is the origin of the pavane, | theme, is extraordinarily audacious for the period in 
which dates back to the 16th century. When which it was written. : , 
1 formed the idea of introducing contemporary| Perhaps he does not attach sufficient importance 
music into the ballet of ‘Ascanio,’ I went to the| the mediant part in the movement in the ternary 
Bibliothéque Nationale and undertook a certain | Section, which begins the second part. In Mozart, 
amount of research work which culminated in an|'t 'S frequently here that we find the main interest of 
unexpected discovery : pompous and majestic pavanes | the movement. For instance, at the beginning of the 
in three- and four-time. Most likely they were | Second part of an entrancing Sonata in C we find 
intended to accompany a solemn march-past, or | | this amazing and delightful false relation : 
processions during which a certain amount of | 
* strutting’ was indulged in, consisting, as they did, | 
of a few bars repeated indefinitely, until the Coda} 
brought the whole to a conclusion. The first morceau | 
in the ballet of ‘ Ascanio’ is a three-time pavane ; the | 
last a four-time pavane, both of them authentic as 
regards not only the melody but also the ensemble. 














which nothing in the first part had led us to expect. 
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It was left to Mozart to discover that there 
are two kinds of false relation: the one which 
offends the ear and must be avoided, the other which 
is a source of beauty, and was extensively used by 
himself. 

M. D’Indy has a high opinion of the Sonatas of 
T. W. Rust, upon which he dwells at length, regarding 
them as superior to those of Haydn and of Mozart. 
It would be wise to proceed warily as regards Rust’s 
compositions, concerning the authenticity of which 
there has been much dispute. 

These Sonatas have been considerably altered. 
Probably M, D’Indy was not aware that musical 
‘faking ’ is a common practice in Germany. Amateur 
works which have reached the publisher and unfor- 
tunately bear traces of their origin, subsequently 
appear embellished with all the graces of the most 
refined composition. Was there not even published 
a posthumous Violin Concerto by Beethoven, of 
which the author had written no more than a few 
bars? 

Rust’s grandson has protested against the authen- 
ticity of the famous sonatas, but to no purpose ; 
M. D’Indy had caught his great composer and was 
unwilling to let him go. 

We may wonder at the inordinate height of the 
pedestal upon which he has erected the statue of 
César Franck, the ‘gifted continuer of the great 
German symphonist, the greatest creator of musical 
forms along with Beethoven and Wagner.’ It would 
be ungracious for me to dispute the merit of his 
works, as I was one of the first to give them 
a hearing, and at my own risk, at a time when the 
public had not come to know them. Further, 
Jules Simon, then Minister of Education, had 
consulted me on the choice of a_ professor for 
the organ at the Conservatoire, and | strongly 
recommended him to choose César Franck, so 
that the latter, with the help of the salary granted 
by the State, might not find himself compelled to 
waste in giving pianoforte lessons the time he might 
more profitably devote to composition. All the same, 
though I highly esteem his works, and endeavour to 
get them appreciated at their true value, I have 
never gone so far as to set them ona level with those 
of the great masters of music ; they lack too many 
qualities for that distinction. Berlioz was more 
of an artist than a musician; Franck was more of 
a musician than an artist: he was not a poet. In 
his works we do not find that latent warmth, that 
irresistible charm which make us forget everything 
and transport us into unknown and supernal realms. 
The sense of the picturesque seems absent from 
them. At one moment we come up against an 
ill-timed modulation—as in his Sonata for pianoforte 
and violin—where we are forcibly carried away from 
E major to B flat minor, the latter key thus acquiring, 
as it were, an unpleasant bitterness* ; at another 
moment we have a construction in which something 
is lacking, as in the ‘ Prélude, Choral, et Fugue,’ 
‘an imperishable work, monumentum are perennius, 
a morceau that is ungrateful and inconvenient to 
play, where the choral is not a choral nor the fugue 
a fugue, for it loses courage, so to speak, as soon as 
the exposition is over, and continues in interminable 
digressions which no more resemble a fugue than a 
zoophyte resembles a mammifer. These digressions 


* The first part of this Sonata is delightful—but as for the rest! 
Still, it is famous~ consequently there is nothing more to be said. 1! 
may, however, confess that I prefer M. Gabriel Fauré’s admirable 
Sonata in A. 





are scarcely atoned for by a brilliant ending. 
Assuredly it is not in this way that we shall, even 
at the present time, understand the possibilities of 
the ancient and venerable fugue. 

César Franck made use very frequently—even too 
frequently—of the canon; but his canons are always 
either in unison or in octaves, thus presenting no 
difficulty of any kind. His much-vaunted work, 
‘Les Béatitudés,’ is very unequal. Occasionally we 
meet with something quite insignificant ; nor is the 
declamation invariably free from reproach. Speaking 
generally, we are more likely to find in him a violent 
and meritorious aspiration towards beauty than 
true beauty itself. His efforts remind us_ of 
Victor Hugo’s act of faith in God : 

‘Tl est, il est, il est, il est éperdument !’ 

His emotion is seldom communicative; I say 
seldom, 1 do not say never. It is a pleasure for me 
to cite the beautiful soprano air in ‘ The Redemption,’ 
illuminating and cheering this austere landscape as 
does the sun with his genial beams. 

At times a gloomy sadness hangs over his work, 
so that when listening to it we are conscious of a 
pleasure which may be compared with that afforded 
by the Psalms of David at a Church service. But 
this is neither the tragic and splendid sadness of 
Mozart in his Fantasia in C minor nor that of 
Beethoven in his celebrated Sonata in C sharp minor. 
His teaching did not always meet with brilliant 
results, consisting as it did, for the most part, of 
compliments and encouragement which, coming from 
so exalted a source, charmed his pupils and converted 
them into enthusiastic disciples, proselytes of the 
Master. One of them, who was very intelligent, not 
happening to find in César Franck the help requisite 
for completing the instrumentation of a work which 
he had outlined, called on me for advice. Three 
series of painstaking consultation-lessons enabled 
him to bring out the only orchestral composition by 
which he is known to the public. All the same, he 
did not advertise the fact, and, in the eyes of the 
world, he remained César Franck’s pupil. 

Franck’s religious music, though eminently 
deserving of respect, calls to mind the austerities of 
the cloister rather than the perfumed splendours of 
the sanctuary. 

There can be no doubt that M. D’Indy is the 
favourite disciple before whom the master unveiled 
the holy of holies and exposed the treasures of his 
doctrihe, the result being that a sense of gratitude 
influences his judgment. The same feeling makes 
me regret that Liszt does not occupy a more important 
place in the ‘ Course of Musical Composition.’ His 
great fantasia, entitled ‘ Sonate,’ and the Symphonic 
Poems are disposed of in a few words and relegated 
to the Variations. The ‘Sonate,’ long neglected, is 
now likely to become famous, and the same might be 
said concerning his great Fantasia for the Organ on 
the Choral of the ‘ Prophéte,’ 4d mos, ad salutarem 
undam, were it easier to find an opportunity of 
listening to it in France. In England and America, 
however, where every concert-hall is provided with an 
organ and where Protestantism permits of sacred 
concerts being given in places of worship, it takes its 
rightful place. The creation of the symphonic poem 
would be sufficient in itself to immortalise its author. 
This genre, to which the most varied forms may be 
applied, shows a tendency to take the place of the 
symphony, strictly so called, which now seems to have 
reached its full expansion, and, like the sonata, no 
longer has anything of importance to teach us. 
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Like Haydn and Mozart, like most too prolific | 
artists, Liszt has written things that are unnecessary ; 
the purest taste does not always govern his style. 
The same may be said of many great artists and 
poets. It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
mention a few chance names that come to mind: 
Rubens, Verdi, Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor Hugo. 
The latter even went so far as to say that lack of 
taste was the mark of genius. 

Liszt’s music has long been calumniated and 
traduced. Whereas certain critics looked upon it as 
‘pianist’s music,’ others accused the author of 
introducing philosophical systems into music. At 
last justice is being meted out to him, and I con- 
gratulate myself on being one of the first to plead his 
cause against the general hostility. 

In bringing to a conclusion this short critical 
survey, I wish to express my regret at being unable 
to carry it further, M. D’Indy’s work being still 
incomplete. With his great erudition and his power 
of analysis, he has much more that is interesting to 
tell us, and I earnestly hope that I may see the | 
completion of the ‘Course of Musical Composition.’ 

It is also my desire, by this brief study, to draw| 
attention to so fine a work and to increase the number | 
of its readers. 








ROBERT FAYRFAX | 
By S. RoyLE SHORE 

The present article is an attempt to raise the| 
question of the true position of this eminent composer | 
in the world of English music.* 

The place and date of Fayrfax’s birth are not | 
precisely known. There is some _ evidence for | 
Bayford in Hertfordshire, and about 1465 is usually | 
suggested as the year. He became organist 
of the great Abbey of St. Albans, now the! 
Cathedral of a modern diocese. The organ was al 
celebrated one, and had been presented in 1438 by | 
Abbot Wheathamsted, while the post was doubtless | 
of some importance and interest. Fayrfax took the | 
degree of Doctor of Music at Cambridge in 1501 or | 
1502, and in 1511 was admitted ad eundem at'| 
Oxford. In 1509 he is found amongst the Gentlemen | 
of the Chapel Royal, and in 1520 accompanied his | 
King to the Field of Cloth of Gold. He doubtless | 
kept up his connection with his post at the Abbey, 
for he was buried in a prominent place in the | 
Presbytery, as also were his wife and children. 

The stone over the grave has been despoiled of its | 
brasses with figures, family arms, and inscription, but 
happily the full text of the last named is on record, 
and reads as follows: ‘ Pray for the soules of Master 
Robert Fayrefax, doctor of music, and Agnes his wife | 
and her children, the which Robert deceased the | 
xxilij. day of October, the year of our Lord God | 
mdxxi. On whose soules Jeshu have mercy. Amen.’ 

The position of Fayrfax as the leading British | 
musician of his day has 
in recent times he has been increasingly appreciated, | 
but it is clear that full justice has not yet been done | 
to him. This is probably due to the fact that he is| 
generally judged by the technical methods of the | 
Netherlands School, that apparently only began to| 
make itself felt shortly before the date of his | 
death. He is frequently called the last of the | 
conservatives, working on the methods of Dunstable, | 








* Dr Grattan, Flood made Robert Fay on the subject of No. IX. 
in his series "New Light on Early Tudor Composers’ now ! 
appearing in the .Wusical Times (see June number, p. 384). 





and had nothing in common with his great contem- 
porary, that admitted genius, Josquin des Prés, whose 
anticipation of the methods of Palestrina—who was 
not born until after his death—is a perpetual source 
of wonder. 

The musical situation at this time in England is 
thus usually summarised: At the death of Dunstable 
in 1453, under whom it is conceded that we led in the 
world of music-—a leadership never since regained— 
we were content to go on reproducing his methods, 
whilst the musicians of the Continent, whom formerly 
we had taught under Dunstable, were developing 
their art on new lines. National conservatism and 
the disturbing influences of the Wars of the Roses 
were doubtless responsible for this stagnation. With 
Fayrfax the Dunstable School may be said to have 
come to an end, and the ideals and methods of the 
musicians of the Netherlands thereafter attained 
pre-eminence. 

A record of recent estimates of Fayrfax’s music, 


| from those who have a right to be heard, would 


the present wenae in his task. The late 
in vol. ii. of his ‘ Polyphonic 
Period’ of the ‘Oxford History of Music’ (1905), 
thus refers to the compositions of Fayrfax and his 
contemporaries : 


assist 


It is evident, too, that a new and reactionary school 
is forming, sincere in its rejection of the Netherland 
methods, and convinced that pure counterpoint, together 
with an occasional short point of imitation in the body 
of the movement, is sufficient to supply the necessary 
interest in music ; of such a school Fayrfax, whose 
work perfectly represents the aims of the men about 
him, is the natural head. And although composers 
were of course soon to learn that counterpoint alone is 
not sufficient to maintain the interest of music, yet for 
the moment the endeavour to justify their convictions 
occupied the whole of their attention, and it may be 
said that this concentration of effort upon a single 
means of beauty was often rewarded by the discovery of 
extremely fine effects of sound. 


Dr. Ernest Walker, in his ‘History of Music in 
England’ (1907), thus refers to the subject : 


Fayrfax himself, however, ‘ while the most 
prominent figure of the time, is not altogether, to us, 
one of the most sympathetic. He shows little direct 
trace of Flemish influence; not very much imitative 
writing is to be seen in most of his works, and he has a 
distinct liking for pure note-against-note counterpoint, 
out of which he not infrequently produces results of 
smoothly massive sound that are thoroughly dignified, 
but at the same time (as a rule) decidedly heavy and 
inclined to be dull. But, though specimens of his work 
occur in well nigh all the numerous collections of MSS. 
of the period, he does not by any means completely 
represent his contemporaries ; some, such as Turges, 
seem to have had the same genera! tendencies, but 
others—and indeed a larger number—show more 
affinity to Flemish methods, though, until about the 
accession of Henry VIII., these methods are adopted 
only tentatively. Others show an expressive- 
ness of style that we rarely or never find in Fayrfax. 


Later on, in referring to Taverner’s five-part ‘Dum 
transisset Sabbatum’ he says : 


We shall see that, in spite of its being built on the 
basis of a plainsong melody, according to older fashion, 
there is yet a sort of real distinctiveness of utterance of 
which a pure conservative like Fayrfax was not capable. 


By far the most valuable published utterances 
| dealing with Fayrfax will be found in Mr. H. B. 
| Collins’s paper read before the Musical Association in 


, 1917, and the discussion which followed, to which 
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Mr. W. Barclay Squire, the chairman, and Dr. R. R. 
Terry made some notable contributions. Mr. Collins, 
in referring to the Albanus Mass, evidently composed 
in honour of the Patron Saint of the Abbey about 
the year 1500, said : 

I may say at once that I expected at this early 
period to find something that would sound crude and 
harsh to modern ears, or at least to ears accustomed to 
the finished style of Palestrina. In this I was agreeably 
disappointed. The counterpoint (of its kind) is fluent 
and melodious, and the harmony pure and clear. 
Except for an occasional passing discord on the accented 
beat, there is hardly anything that from this point of 
view Palestrina would have challenged. . . . It 
is impossible, I think, to resist the conclusion that 
Fayrfax was a great master-musician, and that he had 
at his entire command all the musical knowledge and 
resources of his age and country. Whether he can also 
be called a great genius, as his contemporary Josquin 
undoubtedly was, is much more doubtful. There is in 
Josquin’s best work an originality and force that I 
cannot pretend to have found in that of Fayrfax. .. . 
Josquin’s counterpoint, too, is altogether of a freer 
and more advanced character than that of Fayrfax, 
approximating more to the methods of Palestrina and 
Lasso. . . . In the case of Josquin and Fayrfax, 

. . the Englishman certainly shows to advantage 
in this respect. Fayrfax always appears to express 
himself with perfect smoothness and facility, while 
Josquin’s work often looks rough just because he was 
striving after an expression which was in advance of 
the technique of his time. 

Dr. Terry, in the course of many valuable remarks, 
underlined the great importance of practical 
performance if the music of the period is to be 
judged truly. This too little regarded fact was 
— in the minds of Mr. W. L. Luttman— 

Fayrfax’s worthy successor at St. Albans~and the 
present writer in connection with the recent lecture 
in the Cathedral on Fayrfax and his music, and the 
demonstrations by the choir. The impression made 
by the music was so great as to reveal more 
clearly than ever that the true position of Fayrfax— 
particularly as regards his modern feeling and artistic 
contrasts—had not yet been adequately realised. The 
examples sung were taken from the Magnificat of the 
First Tone, the Albanus Mass, and the Anthem 
‘ Aeternae laudis lilium,’ and were rendered partly in 
the original Latin and partly adapted English, 
Mr. Collins most kindly placing his scores at the 
service of the venture. 

The first example now given is taken from the 
Magnificat, and shows Fayrfax in his massive 
harmonic mood, foreshadowing clearly the musical 
feeling of a later age. This appears to contain a 


suggestion of a plain-chant canto fermo in the 
upper bass part, founded on the solemn form of 
Tone I., appropriate to the canticle in question. The 
time and expression marks were those provided for 
the guidance of the choir. The verbal text of the 
examples is usually applicable to the Cantus part 
only. 
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In marked contrast to this is the passage from the 
second verse of the ‘Gloria Patri,’ which Byrd 
himself might have written a century, more or less, 
later : 





and ev-er &. 


The Amen at the conclusion has a fine effect in 
a passing-note on an accented beat, and forms a 
wonderful conclusion to a composition which, as 
edited for use at St. Albans, ought to be heard in 
every Cathedral in the land. The rests in the Cantus 
and Tenor parts show that there were some limits to 
the composer’s ability to anticipate modernity, but 
perhaps his singers forgot them sometimes, and gave, 
on their own account, an involuntary foretaste of 
other things tg come : 
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Mr. G. E, P. Arkwright, to whose original research 
all students and experts owe so much, relates that on 
March 28, 1502, Fayrfax received twenty shillings 
from Elizabeth of York (the Consort of Henry VII.) 
‘for setting an anthem of oure Lady and St. Elizabeth.’ 
There can be no doubt that the five-part Motet or 
Anthem ‘Aeternae laudis lilium’ was the resulting 
composition. It is extremely long. The middle part 
traces the relationships of those named in two-part 
writing only. When the word ‘ Elizabeth’ occurs, 





the five voices enter one after the other, possibly in 
allusion to the Queen’s name, which was thus 1endered 
very prominent : 
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Soon after this a beautiful passage occurs. Its 


sequential form and modern feeling are remarkable 
English words are added to bring out both points 
with greater distinctness. As so often happens in 
Fayrfax’s music, long passages are _ practically 
devoid of verbal text, and render adaptation very 
necessary whether the music is sung in English or 
Latin : 
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In great contrast to this is the opening of 
Gloria, which gives an example of what Mr. Collins 
cescribes as the composer’s occasional resort to 


imitation of an ‘innocent character.’ The subject is 
a kind of motto theme, every movement of the Mass 
—save the Benedictus, which is really a part of the 
* Sanctus ’—commencing with it. The full formof the 
subject and its possible origin will appear in a later 
example : 











The next example seemed to be so orchestral in 


| feeling, that the organist, Mr. Alleyne Warren, 
accompanied it, and was instructed to ‘let himself go.’ 
| It was in marked contrast to the severity of the 
background he provided for the verses unset by 
Fayrfax, and sung to the proper plain-chant by the 


Extracts from the Albanus Mass will now engage choir and a congregation of about six hundred : 


notice, 

The following, from a few bars of the Agnus 
adapted to the conclusion of the Responses to the 
Cémmandments—the Mass, as usual with Masses of 
the period, contains no Kyrie—is a_ wonderful 
example of modern feeling. The Tenor has a 
canto fermo of plain-chant : 
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Ex. 8. 
¢. 


The concluding example from the Albanus Mass 
entirely consists of the last portion of the Agnus 


Dei, which closes the Mass. ‘The full text of the 
passage will be found in Wooldridge, vol. ii, p. 320. 
The verbal text assigned to the twenty-three bars 
consists of the word ‘ pacem.’ Adaptation becomes 
imperative. The English words used at the demon- 
stration are therefore given without further apology. 
The upper Bass part contains the full plain-chant 
subject used throughout the Mass, repeated here five 
times over in succession, a note lower each time : 
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her very easily, there having been ups and downs in 
his courtship. The quotations from the following 
delightful little Madrigals seem to warrant these 
reflections : ‘I have loved, and loved would I be ’— 
‘What was my joy, is now my woe and pain ’—* What 
was my woe, is now my most gladness ’—‘ Most clear 
of colour, and rock of steadfastness’—‘* Welcome 
Fortune !’—‘ Alas, for lack of her _ presence.’ 
There is such a pleasing touch of Mozart—or is it 
Haydn—about the opening of the last-named, that 
readers might like to have a further proof of 
Fayrfax’s extraordinary ability to anticipate the 
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Perhaps Dr. Grattan Flood will try to find out 
something more about the life of this most attractive 
man and composer. 





PURCELL IN HYDE PARK 


The following, with others, may be possible sources 
of the plain-chant subject of which Fayrfax made so| The League of Arts gave two performances of 
effective a use. The first is the opening phrase of Purcell’s ‘Dido and A£neas’ in Hyde Park on 











one of the oldest forms of the Kyrie eleison as it! Saturday, July 3, in a roped-off space between the 
appears in the Mass for the Dead from the Sarum) Magazine and the Serpentine. Mr. Thistleton, the 
Manuale. It was on this that Merbecke founded | Secretary of the League, acted as producer, and the 
his Kyrie for the first Book of Common Prayer.) music was under the direction of Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. 
The second is a phrase from the Introit to the same | There were several thousands of spectators at each 
service. An allusion to the martyrdom of St. Alban! of the performances, and luckily the weather was 


may have been intended : | fine. The production was laid out on the broad 





lines which suit the open air, and the colour-sche 
o's = nes ich suit the of | a r@ the colot scheme, 
“ ° Qo 2-2 SS = bright without being aggressive, was designed with a 
“Ky-ri- e eck «+ oom view to harmonising with the background of 

4 greenery. 
Ex. 1 = s—i-f It was, from first to last, thoroughly enjoyable, but 
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of the founders of ‘Toynbee Hall, who said to me, 








Fayrfax left behind him some six or seven | more years ago than I care to remember, ‘ The trouble 
Masses, two Magnificats, and perhaps a dozen and (of all these atiempts to educate the masses is, that 
a half of Motets and Madrigals. If the above | they are always annexed by classes somewhat higher 
examples, culled from three of his compositions only, | than those for which they are intended. The things 
can be taken as fairly representing the rest, his) we do for the working classes,’ he added, ‘are 
position is not merely that of the last of the con- | generally patronised by the lower middle classes, and 
servatives, or even the consummation of the work of | the things designed for them, in turn become the 
those that preceded him—as was that of Palestrina, | property of classes higher still.’ Thus, in this case, 
Bach, and Beethoven—but that of a commanding | the audience was largely composed of musicians and 
genius who anticipated the harmonic sense and | others who could scarcely be described as belonging 
musical feeling of centuries later. This alone should| to the masses, although there was a democratic 
give him a pre-eminence that so far has not been | sprinkling. 
assigned to this 15th and 16thcentury composer. Had| On the other hand, the members of the chorus 
he an equal in this respect at home or abroad ? What is | were chosen from all strata of the population. An 
the opinion of the readers of the J/usical Times ? intimate acquaintance with Purcell cannot fail to 

Fayrfax had doubtless his lighter moments when| have been of benefit to everyone of them. It is 
off duty. It is not unfair to picture him a devoted | unfortunate, however, that the cost of the performance 





husband, a great admirer of his wife, in whom he | should have been so considerable as to make its 
was much in love, and to suggest that he did not win | frequent repetition very unlikely. 
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A large space was roped off, and there were two| presumably is considered a successful touch of realism 
marquees, one used as dressing-rooms and the other | in modern opera. Why, it may be asked, should it 
to accommodate a contingent of the London Symphony | be considered more true to life to declaim and utter 
Orchestra and their assistants. On the other side of | sounds which more often than not give no pleasure, 
the barrier was the rostrum, on which stood the| than singing beautiful melody? Tohave cut-and-dried 
conductor in monastic garb, and near him was the| airs all through an opera of to-day would in truth be 
stationary chorus. The dancers and the other chorus | quite as tiresome as to have none at all; yet to 
moved on that part of the sward that was the/|exclude them from a score which it is reasonable to 
stage. The grouping was picturesque and effective. | suppose is written witha view to pleasing the majority 

There is a great deal of music in ‘Dido and|of the public, is surely just as annoying. Nothing 
Eneas’ that is full of spontaneous beauty, and | can make any theatrical performance absolutely real, 
still sounds as fresh to-day as on the day it was/and yet truth can be conveyed through beautiful 
written. Two solos of Dido are now becoming} melody (or airs, or tunes if you will) just as it can 
fairly familiar to concert-goers. It may be remarked,|by beautiful language. Take our immortal 
incidentally, that they seem to have been annexed of | Shakespeare. Who ever uttered greater truths 
late by the tenors ; for they have been sung at least/than he? Yet who goes about his daily occupa- 
four times within the last month in London by male| tions speaking in poetry and declaiming soliloquies 
singers. _Even the least scholarly of musicians can | aloud, ynless bereft of reason? As sensible would 
enjoy ‘When in death,’ although they may not know] it be to represent ‘Hamlet’ with the Prince of 
that it ny pag oy es as — — first j cee y ee agp pone in the Say 
instance of a chaconne. The music of Dido was| dressed in the fashion of to-dayas it is to endeavour 
excellently sung by Miss Epps, and as Belinda, Miss | to obtain greater realism in opera by adopting modern 
Violet Passmore sang with a good deal of fluency | costume, and with the characters delivering their 
and appreciation of classical style. The part of | sentiments on all the notes of their voices. We may 
eran was taken by Fane Ng aie . pop | ony — a ’ yong in 
observe anonymity. e sang with a good deal of | our plays of to-day. e villain of a drama can 
dignity of expression. utter his most diabolical schemes and _ intentions 

The choruses in ‘Dido and A£neas’ have not|towards the virtuous heroine, while she or her 
yet become as familiar as they ought to be to the} friends are within a couple of yards of him, and 
audiences of to-day, but the wedding chorus will| yet they know nothing, and fall victim to his 
never fail of its due effect by reason of its solidity| machinations with the most delightful innocence. 
and the expressive force of its melodies, while the; All the same, unreal as it is, certain situations, like 
music of the witches—very well represented by three | beautiful melody, although not true to nature in their 
ladies who sacrificed their vanity and wore appro-| stage representation, will always appeal. Why? 
priately hideous beards—is remarkably suggestive. | Because the public wants what gives it pleasure. 

The renewed attention paid to music of previous | Within the last thirty years or so it would really be 
generations is not without significance. It looks as | very interesting to know how many dozens—nay, 
though reaction in favour of simplicity, of which we | Sanieete—ae operas have been produced in Italy, 
have heard so much, were really coming to pass. | Germany, and France, not to mention other countries, 
Another sign pointing in the same direction is|}and how few have survived, and the underlying 
the extraordinary popularity of the revival of the| reason. This would probably be found to be lack of 
‘Beggar’s Opera.’ It remains to be seen whether | melody, though by this I would not be misunder- 
these things will have any lasting effect. It is to be| stood as implying that it is owing to the absence of 
hoped that they will not lead to a self-conscious | the old modelled type of vocal air, which would be 
affectation of naiveté such as we see in Eric Satie| out of place in opera of to-day. All the learning 
and others of the latest French reformers. 4 4 |and science in the world will not compensate for 

|the divine spark, be it in music or in any of 
eee miee ee a the arts. Surely in the above-mentioned period 
CANT IN MUSIC la score of successful works (and this is a 
By CLAUDE TREVOR | generous margin) would sum up those operas that 

Perhaps in no other art is so much cant talked as| hold their own in the répertoires of the leading 
in music : about opera in particular. The superior | theatres not only of Europe, but of the world. Thanks 
musical person is ever dinning into our ears the| ~s — — a —o ee f gear ee oe 
absurdities of the old operas and their form—with | }4n@cappe ic — — sshenagunee- “ ard agen 
set airs, duets, ensembles, &c.—and the immense | P@SS88€S IS "Kewise always a sore point wi 1e 
fond of seolity thet exits ic musical works | superior person whenever an opera of the old school is 

. ” > . ‘ ; ? ae on ’ 
written nowadays for the theatre. The good people | — _ te Or = ae Pty tn 
of this way of thinking (and they are many) seem | ? vn tage te oh yf ad ” 2 aie dian 
entirely to forget that opera, or music-drama, or what- | 2” M . a | sot " oh . my : ed a 4 “7 
ever they like to call it, can under no circumstances |'" the early eighties, that saw the height of the 
be otherwise than ridiculous. In real life no one| Wagner mania, the critics—always so prescient—in 


gives vent to his feelings—be they tender or violent | speaking of some appearances that Patti was then 
in song, accompanied by an orchestra to augment | making in her répertoire, foretold the utter extinction 
his sentiments. I could name half-a-dozen operas | of the florid school of opera on the retirement of the 
of recent years, written by popular composers who | #2 from the stage. Well, hardly a season of 
imagine they have made great strides in realism in | OP€T, '2 any language, passes without some of these 
opera by introducing their dramatis persona dressed | °PETas being presented ; and this is a pretty good 
quite up-to-date in an up-to-date story. One of the | Proof that such are not dead, but are very much 
composers who thus comes to mind seems to have a| alive when adequately performed. These same 
particular leaning to heroes (tenors, of course) who, on | critics I have spoken of always go into raptures 


occasion, are given to ask for whisky. This|over ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ or 
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‘I]1 Flauto Magico,’ and there are very few florid 
airs in opera to beat those in the first and last of the 
works cited. It is but necessary to name ‘I] mio 
tesoro’ for the tenor, Donna Anna’s air in the last 
Act of ‘Don Giovanni,’ and the music of the Queen 
of Night in ‘Il Flauto Magico.’ These are only a 
few cases. Those in authority will tell us that shese 
are by Mozart, though why less ridiculous because 
of that, according to their argument, is not quite 
clear. It is simply musical cant and nothing else. 
I should be sorry for any to imagine that I am 
comparing the musicianship of the greatest musician 
of all times with the operas of Bellini, Donizetti, and 
their school. I speak purely of the vocalisation 
employed, and the illogical reasoning of those who 
are looked up to and who regard themselves as 
oracles on the subject. Surely a parity of absurdity 
with the topic under discussion may be found in the 
attitude that accepts without question the words and the 
sense of the action in certain masterpieces of music. 

Take Mozart’s chef @auvre ‘11 Flauto Magico.’ 
Was ever such rubbish wedded to divine music? 
Turn to Gluck’s ‘Orfeo,’ and examine the lovely air 
‘Che faro.’ I read lately in the musical Press that 
in the opinion of the writer ‘a vocal piece of music 
in itself expresses nothing, since the sentiment in 
such comes entirely from the words therein employed, 
never from the music.’ This seems at first sight, 
and no doubt is, an exaggeration; but at the 
same time it contains a good deal of truth. When 
Gluck wrote the beautiful air mentioned above—that, 
in the French version, runs as follows : 

‘J'ai perdu mon Eurydice, 
Rien n’égale mon malheur’— 


it moved the public to tears, including Jean-Jaques 
Rousseau ; but Boyé remarked that the same melody 
might just as well, perhaps better, express the 
contrary : 

J’ai ¢rouzé mon Eurydice, 

Rien n’égale mon donheur. 


And be it remembered we are speaking of the great 
reformer, Gluck, from whom we hear so much 
concerning the absolute necessity for words and music 
being exactly suited each to other. At the same 
time, with all his theory, we know he plumped five 
airs from his Italian operas into ‘ Armide,’ the 
situations in the latter, where they were used, being 
very different from those in the former. Bach drew 
upon his secular cantatas for the very different subject 
of his ‘Christmas’ Oratorio. As to Handel, it is well 
known with what calmness he borrowed from the 
secular duets—for the most part erotic—which he 
wrote for the Princess Caroline of Hanover between 
1711 and 1714. ‘Thus from one of them: 


* No, di voi non vo’ fidarmi 
Cieco amor, crudel belta, 
Troppo siete menzoquere 
Luscrighiere deita.’ 


he borrowed the air in its entirety, transplanting it— 
even to using the same key, we are informed—for the 
magnificent chorus in ‘ Messiah’ : 


For unto us a Child is born. 


Yet the very numbers referred to are some which 
one hears spoken of as so ‘truly devotional,’ along 
with the assurance that the composer of such must 
have been a deeply pious man to write such pro- 
foundly religious and appropriate music to the sacred 
words! Hanslick said : ‘Change epoch, personages, 





and locality, and call Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots ” 
“The Ghibellines of Pisa,” and the. musical 
expression would remain the same.’ 

Another writer expresses himself thus: ‘ Music is 
like botany and zoology, and, like them, demonstrates 
its individual characteristics in its own categories, 
and thus expresses its ideas and sentiments in such a 
manner that the same motive can be applied to 
numerous ideas and sentiments, presenting the same 
general characteristics, but that can under other 
circumstances differ from them.’ And_ indeed 
instances are not wanting in which composers could 
be named who, having written airs, duets, quartets, 
choruses—in fact the greater part of a work for the 
theatre—wait to have words put to their musical 
ideas ! 

Let us turn our attention from the grotesqueness 
of operatic representations to that form of which 
we as a nation are so justly proud—oratorio. 
The fashion of its presentation to an audience is 
surely as grotesque as any operatic ‘show’ ever seen. 
Take, as an example, ‘Elijah.’ The Prophet—attired 
in the newest-cut evening suit, with spotless shirt-front 
and white tie—jumps up like any jack-in-the-box to 
deliver his most impressive recitatives and dramatic 
airs —while the Widow is dressed (or the contrary, 
according to fashion) in the very latest thing in 
frocks. The other soloists affect similar styles 
of adornment, while the chorus, male and 
female, follows suit, except that the soprani wear 
pink scarves across their persons and the contralti 
blue ones, or vice verséd. And why, in the name of 
all that is rational, should soloists and choristers 
be all armed with their music? Surely it would be 
reasonable to suppose they could sing their parts 
from memory, having had many rehearsals; and if 
it is an old work, they have probably sung it scores 
of times. To my mind the whole paraphernalia of 


‘orchestra and vocalists should be concealed from 


view, a thing only feasible in some of our magnificent 
Cathedrals, which are the only places artistically suit- 
able to such performances and the only places where 
they can be in any measure devotional. There is this 
to be said, however, that as a money-making specula- 
tion the scheme would be difficult. It is obvious 
that it would be impossible to employ anything like 
the magnificent body of voices to be heard in our vast 
concert-halls, or at the Handel Festival, or a similar 
mass of instrumentalists.* Neither would such an 
overwhelming body of sound be desirable—or, indeed, 
bearable—and anything like the huge audiences could 
not be accommodated as at, say, the Albert Hall or at 
the Crystal Palace. As oratorio is presented now, it 
fares horribly, and to my mind ceases to have the 
faintest devotional character, its glorious interpreta- 
tion in England lacking the devotional atmosphere. 
The suggestion that a fee should be levied for seats in 
Cathedrals in order to hear oratorio is met with a 
good dose of cant. objections being raised at the idea 
of turning sanctuaries into concert-halls. As so many 
of the objectors pay for their ‘sittings’ to listen to 
what is sometimes very much less edifying, I cannot 
see that the argument is much worth consideration. 
Then as to monetary gain there would naturally be 
comparatively little, and as no one imagines for 
an instant that the promoters who organise such 





® Of course I know oratorio has before now been performed in some 
of our Cathedrals, but I urge that it should invariably be so performed 
when at all feasible. There was, however, it will be remembered, some 
controversy a few years ago when Elgar's ‘Gerontius’ was given in 
Worcester Cathedral, because of the Roman teaching of the text. 
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performances as at present obtain do it for aught 
else than profit, it does not seem very likely that the 
giving of oratorio in Churches will ever supplant the 
speculative enterprise that now exists. But as it 
exists it is to my mind inartistic and absurd, and to 
any who assert it is purely religious and devotional | 


retort—cant. 


Occasional Wotes 


We are asked by the Lord Mayor of London (Sir 
Edward Cooper) to draw attention to the effort now 
being made to place the League of Arts on a firm 
financial basis. His Lordship points out that there 
is no other organization in this country working on 
the same lines as the League, which has during 
recent months arranged or assisted at the following 
events: National Peace Celebrations in the Royal 
Parks, July 19, 1919; Thames Pageant, August 4, 
1919 ; Lord Mayor’s Show large costumed choir on 
the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral, together with a 
number of artistic banners); Carol Singers and 
Mummers, Christmas, 1919; a number of Old 
English Folk-Plays, produced in Hyde Park; 
Purcell’s opera ‘Dido and 2neas’—two perform- 
ances—Hyde Park, on July 3 (see page 529), to 
audiences of ten thousand people. The League of 
Arts has also drawn up plans for the Dedication 
of the Cenotaph when it takes its permanent form in 
Whitehall, and Sir Edward Elgar has specially 
adapted for the occasion a portion of ‘For the 
Fallen.’ The above is by no means a complete list 
of the League’s activities. 

Sir Edward Cooper is confident that the public 
will desire that an organization which has done so 
much, and on such practical lines, should become a 
permanent part of the musical life of the country. 


The appeal makes no reference to the important 
work of the League in various provincial centres. 
In many towns the peace celebrations were organized 
in connection with the League, which rendered 
help in various practical ways. Among the most 
important results was the impetus given to what is 
known in America. as community singing. In 
addition to the stirring examples we have heard 
in London—all of which were directly or indirectly 
due to the League—there have been many no 
less successful ‘sings’ in the country. As a 
result chorus singing by the crowd is likely to be 
a regular feature at some centres where people are 
less easily abashed than in London. For example, 
we hear that at Portsmouth a series of municipal 
concerts is being arranged at which singing by 
the audience of popular songs and choruses will be 
made a more or less regular feature. This is a 
direct outcome of the work by the local League of 
Arts choir. The social and musical benefits of such 
amenities are too obvious to need underlining. We 
hope the Lord Mayor’s appeal will meet with a 
generous response. Donations should be sent to 
the League offices, 37, Russell Square, W.C.1. 


As usual, the most welcome musical announcement 
at this season of the year is that of the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts. They begin on Saturday, 
\ugust 14, and end on October 23. The list of 


| soloists is a very long one—far too long to quote, 
'as it consists of ninety-three names. Not all the 
| stars in the galaxy are of prime importance, but it is 
|a notable list, and includes practically all our 
leading soloists. The programmes have not yet 
/been issued. It will be interesting to see how far 
| they have been affected by the enterprising character 
|of recent and_ projected’ orchestral concerts, 
| Meanwhile a list of novelties comes to hand just as 
we are going to press. There are twenty, ten being 
| by native composers, viz., Templeton Strong (‘The 
| Night’), Montague Phillips (Pianoforte Concerto in 
| E), Landon Ronald (Suite, ‘The Garden of Allah’), 
Armstrong Gibbs (Suite from a Fairy Play), Eric 


Fogg (Ballet Suite), Arnold Bax (Symphonic 
Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra), York 
| Bowen (Violin Concerto in E minor), Herbert 
Howells (‘ Merry-Eye,’ for orchestra), Eugéne 
|Goossens (‘The Eternal Rhythm’), and Georges 
| Dorlay (Valse Intermezzo). The novelties from 


| abroad include works by Casella, Prokoviev, Catoire, 
Fauré, and Palmgren. 
Bach’s organ music has been drawn upon a good 
| deal at choral weddings during the past few years, 
but we have heard of no such thorough-going homage 
to the old man as was paid at Kendal recently, when 
two members of the Bach Society were married. 
Before the service the organist played two choral 
| preludes and the Prelude and Fugue in G major ; the 
j}hymn was Carlyle’s translation of Luther’s ‘ Ein’ 
Feste Burg,’ sung to Bach’s harmonization of the tune ; 
during the signing of the register the choir sang the 
choral from Cantata No. 147; and the most recent 
husband and wife walked down the aisle to the 
strains of the Toccata in F. The allegiance to 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March and other familiar 
nuptial music has been weakening for some time, but 
there has been no more complete break away than this. 
Gone is the day when: 





was almost as essential as the ring. 


AND MUSICIANS OF 
DICKENS 

By C. EpGAR THOMAS 

3 


Had Charles Dickens any musical sense? Did 
he care for, or understand, music? These are 
interesting queries. If they are to be answered 
in the affirmative—and we shall endeavour to do 
this—it is singular that he has given us no picture of 
a celebrated musician or singer ; but, rather, has 
contented himself with hovering on the fringe of 
music—of dallying with amateurs, down-at-heel 
melody merchants, and third-rate concert artists. 
In ‘Sketches by Boz’ he has penned in his own 
inimitable way an amusing account of the seaside 
busker in the Tippin family, whose descendants 
are now legion—much to our sorrow. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Tippin followed the occupation 
of a comic singer at Ramsgate, and that his 
estimable spouse was a concert singer from the 
London theatres—seaside songsters mostly are 
who rendered the popular cavatina of ‘Bid me 
discourse’ to her husband’s accompaniment. After 
which, as an indication of her obliging nature, 
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Mrs. Tippin presided at the—seaside—pianoforte 
while Mr. Tippin unburdened himself of a comic song ; 
and last, but not least, Miss Tippin played an air on 
the guitar—not an ordinary air (that was beneath 
her abilities), but an air with variations. We 
hesitate whether to define Dickens’s sketch as a 
character-study or a caricature, until it is remem- 
bered that these folk may always be found in the 
summer-time adding to our normal ills. Without 
doubt Dickens was himself a victim, 

But to revert to our queries. Asa youth Dickens 
had commenced to learn both the pianoforte and 
violin; but his studies were not crowned with 
success, although this was probably due to lack of 
application rather than anything else. As a singer 
he possessed in his youth some vocal ability, and 
frequently contributed to the harmony of family 
‘musical evenings.’ Dickens’s sister, Fanny, was 
certainly musical, for she was elected a pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and the novelist afterwards 
related how keenly he felt her going away to 
commence her musical education, when he considered 
his own disregarded condition. Later he was 
present when his s:ster received one of the prizes 
given to pupils of the Academy: ‘I could not bear 
to think of myself,’ he afterwards wrote, ‘beyond 
the reach of all such honourable emulation and 
success. The tears ran down my face. I felt as 
if my heart were rent.’ 

From thé fact that most quotations in the novels 
refer to the fashionable ballads of early- and mid- 
Victorian days, it would seem that Dickens knew 
little or nothing of classical music. And yet he 


was certainly fond of opera, and when on the! 


Continent neglected no opportunity of attending. 
This his letters prove, and in one of them he 
communicates an interesting note about Carrara : 

. 


There is a beautiful little theatre there, built of 
marble, and they had it illuminated that night in my 
honour, There was really a very fair opera, but it is 
curious that the chorus has been always, time out of 
mind, made up of labourers in the quarries, who don’t 
know a note of music, and sing entirely by ear. 


Thus it seems fairly clear that Dickens loved and 
appreciated music— even if he possessed no general 
musical education—but he loved it with a qualifica- 
tion. When writing he required absolute solitude 
and silence, and we find him complaining bitterly to 
Forster, whén at Broadstairs in 1847: 

Vagrant music is getting to that height here, and is 
so impossible to be escaped from, that I fear Broadstairs 
and I must part company in time to come. Unless it 
pours of rain, I cannot write half an hour without the 
most excruciating organs, fiddles, bells, or glee-singers. 
There is a violin of the most torturing kind under the 
window now (time, ten in the morning), and an Italian 
box of music on the steps—both in full blast. 


In 1850, Dickens was again at the Kent watering- 
place, when once more the scourge of vagrant music 
irritated him, and he resolved not to attempt any 
further serious work there. 

Bells appear to have been the novelist’s pet 
aversion, those of Genoa being thus referred to in 
‘Pictures from Italy’ : 


At Genoa the bells of the church ring incessantly— 
not in peals or any known form of sound, but in 
horrible, irregular, jerking dingle, dingle, dingle ; with 
a sudden stop at every fifteenth dingle or so, which is 
maddening. ... . 
particularly obnoxious to evil spirits. 


The noise is supposed to be 


These same bells, however, yet possessed a 
redeeming feature, for they provided Dickens with 
the title of one of his best-known stories, as witness 
once more : 


Sitting down one morning resolute for work, though 
against the grain, his hand being out and everything 
inviting to idleness, such a peal of chimes arose from 
the city as he found to be * maddening.’ All Genoa 
lay beneath him, and up from it, with some sudden set 
of the wind, came in one fell sound the clang and 
clash of all its steeples, pouring into his ears, again 
and again, in a tuneless, grating, discordant, jerking, 
hideous vi ration that made his ideas * spin round and 
round till they lost themselves in a whirl of vexation 
and giddiness, and dropped down dead.’ He had never 
before so suffered, nor did he again; but this wgs his 
description to me next day, and his excuse for having 
failed in a promise to send me his title. Only two days 
| later, however, came a letter in which not a syllable 








was written but “We have heard The Chimes at 

midnight, ** Master Shallow!’ and I knew he had 
| discovered what he wanted.—(Forster’s ‘ Life of 
| Dickens.’) 


| It may be convenient to mention here another 
| letter to Forster, in which Dickens, then at Lausanne, 
gives an account of the miraculous cure by music 
}of an idiot girl, born blind, deaf, and dumb. Says 
| the novelist : 

I never saw a more tremendous thing in its way, in 

| my life, than when they stood her, t’other day, in the 
} centre of a group of blind children who sang a chorus 
} at the piano; and brought her hand and kepi it in 
| contact with the instrument. A shudder pervaded her 
whole being, her breath quickened, her colour deepened 
——and I can compare it with nothing but returning 
animation in a person nearly dead. It was really 
| awful to see how the sensation of the music fluttered 
and stirred the locked-up soul within her, 


| The musical instruments mentioned by Dickens 
are a curious collection. A depicter of lower-class 
| lifeas he was, it is perhaps inevitable that the musical 
|—in too many instances non-musical—instruments 
| of the lower classes should predominate. The barrel- 
organ is to be anticipated, together with the drum, 
bagpipes, bassoon, and triangle, so beloved of street 
musicians.  Blathers, the Bow Street officer in 
‘Oliver Twist,’ plays a tune with his handcuffs as if 
|they were castanets; the versatile Mr. Inspector 
Bucket seduced Bagnet—of whom and his musical 
emporium more later—by his solicitude for a * second- 
hand wiolinceller’; Mr. Hardy, who figures in the 
| ‘Sketches’ was a many-sided genius, a comic singer 
who could ‘imitate hackney coachmen and _ fowls, 
play airs on his chin, and execute concertos on the 
| Jew’s harp’ ; Caleb Plummer’s room contained * scores 
of melancholy little carts which, when the wheels went 
| round, performed most doleful music,’ besides *many 
smali fiddles, drums, and other instruments of 
| torture’; and delightful Tom Pinch, we read, was 
| wont to spend half the night studying the ‘jingling 
anatomy of that inscrutable old harpsichord in the 
| back parlour.’ 
| Among the now obsolete musical instruments of 
| Dickens may be mentioned the serpent, which in 
|his day was almost extinct, although he had 
| probably heard it in churches during his boyhood. 
It was the natural bass of the ancient cornet family, 
}and had a cupped mouthpiece similar to that of the 
|bass trombone. Another is the key-bugle —also 
known as the Kent bugle—-a very popular instrument 
| in the last century, from the fact that by the addition 
| of keys it possessed a yreater range of notes than the 
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ordinary bugle. The musical waggoner in ‘ Martin ordinary sounds when he sometimes tried to play it 
Chuzzlewit’ performed on one, having ‘a little key | of an evening.’ 
bugle in his pocket on which, whenever the con-| In connection with the organ Dickens’s references 
versation flagged, he played the first part of a| are both many and interesting. There is the organ 
great many tunes, and regularly broke down in| —‘the sweetest little organ you ever heard’—which 
the second.’ Mention may also be made of the! Tom Pinch playedat the village church. It was, too, an 
musical coachman who participated in Tom Pinch’s | organ that Mrs. Finching (‘Little Dorrit’) was 
supper party on the London coach. Marrow-bones | anxious to learn, explaining ‘I have said ever since | 
and cleavers, for ‘rough music,’ have now all but began to recover the blow of Mr. F.’s death that | 
disappeared, but in their day they were prime! would learn the organ of which I am extremely fond 
favourites of butchers’ apprentices, &c. In *The| but of which I am ashamed to say I do not yet 
Cricket on the Hearth’ we find they were to be| know a _ note’; while where can be bettered 
provided at the marriage of May Fielding and the} Dickens’s discription of an organ in ‘The Chimes’? 
old toy merchant Tackleton, but there was no occasion The organ sounded faintly in the church below. 
for they use, May eventually marrying her old love,| Swelling by degrees the melody ascended to the roof, 
Edward Plummer. Along with the drum and bells, and filled the choir and nave. Expanding more and 
marrow-bones and cleavers were used at the wedding | ™ore, it rose up, up; up, up; higher, higher, higher 
of Meg Veck and Richard, as all may read in‘ The| "P} awakening agitated hearts within the burly piles of 
“2: : ine saa 3 : | Oak, the hollow bells, the iron-bound doors, the stairs 
Chimes.’ It was the custom so to grind the cleaver ve - sie nema dear s- 

; : : of solid stone; until the tower walls were insufficient 
that when struck with the bone it gave out a certain 


to contain it, and it soared into the sky. 

note. The full complement consisted of eight men, args . . 2 ‘ te) 
their cleavers Aeno, tuned to give an octave of | ieee 7 oo the epilogue a ——— 
notes. Shakespeare’s reference to a once popular | ae al po gi perree G  eperon tha F ae ao 
family of flutes, known as recorders, is turned to} fall seni ltecelt on  ogperl ” “as aaa mild Aare 
account in ‘Great Expectations,’ in connection with | prem apm aanen ee i. i. a 6 
the inestimable Mr. Wopsle, the parish clerk and |’ There pom pr vem wiser Sentenmensn pesiieend tn 
would-be histrion. The recorder that is called for pow nneri ‘which othe better leet ts conjunction 
by Hamlet is slyly said to have been ‘very likea little | wit the Peete chitin conscietad elth hom 
black flute that had just been played in the orchestra | 755 \e shall - , ye . th A ed 
and handed out at the door.’ ; ease a a Se oe 
The flute was also the favourite instrument of Mr. | ee . titled to some 
Mell. David Copperfield tells us that the schoolmaster Piha Packers. ae poelbeaiges ae fede “5 aaa ballads in 
created ‘the most dismal sounds I have ever heard | ‘The Villase Co seedinans® the 7 at of which he 
produced by any means natural or artificial’; and | auntie anaes ote ~ ular. As is known, John 
that ‘when he had put up his things forthenight . . .| Hullah ont aad Bie oon og ond the « annie wae 
he took out his flute and blew at it until I almost | naalieeted - lo St James's = we peo he: a 
thought he would gradually blow his whole being | 7336 To an a > rg of the songs ny ar 
into the large hole at the top and ooze away at} S oeuee ‘How hesutifel at Eventide’ ‘The Child 
the keys.’ That Dickens was not insensible of| “4 .)’ ae yer egy ; om age 
an artist’s regard for his instrument is indicated -conlag ‘Spring’? waar & uae ona ee 
y his description of Mell’s ar >reakle’s, cea ei : ; 
packing up les few. possessions with solieitous care 2%a¥ “The cares. of the day,’ and the duet ‘In 
a8 his flute rich and lofty station’—each of these, although but 

The ‘little a a little heard or even remembered now, in their day 
- Sage , 2 se - ’ . | enjoyed a great vogue. The first named song was 
dancing-masters, &c., were in the habit of Carrying | sendered by Mr. Bennett: ‘How beautifel at 
in their tail-coat pockets, has now almost disappeared Rventide’ was cuna by Mies Reiaferth : John Parry 
from our ken. When Caddy Jellyby (* Bleak House’) | delivered ‘My fare Be i nner eaten tushy 
marries ‘Prince’ Turveydrop, the dancing-master, | voiced the toner leem:. . 


she quickly finds that a knowledge of the kit and | There is another phase in connection with Dickens 
pianoforte is necessary in more senses than one, and | and music which P entitled to notice, and that . 
commences to practice accordingly. the great musical vogue he was the means of 
It is not a little curious that although the guitar creating. This in itself is a sure proof of the 
in Dickens's day was a very popular instrument, he | novelist’s popularity. The titles of his books, and 
mentions it but little. It was the guitar (in the| many of the incidents, were borrowed by all and 
* Sketches *) which vindicated the musical abilities of | sundry in the cause of music. ‘The Pickwick 
the Miss Briggses against those of the Miss Tauntons, | Quadrilles’ cherished a coloured title-page repre- 
for the latter could manipulate only the harp. And | senting the famous character. A second set of these 
in ‘Reprinted Pieces’ Dickens amusingly refers to quadrilles, labelled ‘Original, was written by 
the guitar ‘to which a boy or woman sings without | « Boz, Junior,’ and, vide the title-page, ‘danced at the 
any voice little songs without any tune.’ Dora, too, Almacks’ and Pickwick Balls. There were also 
in the hey-day of David Copperfield’s infatuation | the *‘ Pickwick Waltz, the ‘Pickwick Tarantella,’ 
used to charm her lover by singing French ballads} and ‘ Mr. Stiggins, a song maliciously composed 
and accompanying herself on this instrument. and written by Tony Veller. Nicholas Nickleby 
Almost as little is said of the trombone. We are! gave his name to the ‘Nickleby Quadrilles,’ and 
told that Dr. Strong’s (‘David Copperfield’) know- | Sydney Vernon wrote the ‘ Nickleby Galop,’ humbly 
ledge of card playing and ‘playing the trombone’) dedicating it to the Brothers Cheeryble. 
had much in common, for it was little; and readers) Dickensian quadrilles abound: there are the 
of ‘Our School’ (‘Reprinted Pieces’) may recollect | ‘Chimes Quadrilles,’ composed by that redoubtable 
the usher who was ‘rather musical, and on some|charlatan, M. Jullien; the ‘Cricket Quadrilles,’ 
remote quarter-day had bought an old trombone;| by Lancelot; and the ‘Dolly Varden Quadrilles,’ 
but a bit of it was lost, and it made the most extra-| by Marriott. 
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The fascinating Dolly Varden gave rise to a 
Schottische, by King, a Galop by Charles Coote, 
and a ‘Dolly Varden Waitz’; while ‘Dressed as 
Dolly Varden’ was a famous song, written, composed, 
and sung by the inimitable ‘Pony’ Moore. The 
‘Great’ Vance also essayed ‘ Vance’s Dolly Varden 
Impersonation and Drawing-room Comic Song.’ 

From ‘ The Cricket on the Hearth’ we have the 
‘Cricket Polka,’ by the same Jullien, ‘as performed 
with enthusiastic applause at the author’s concerts’ ; 
and Beular, author of ‘Gooseberry Wine,’ ‘ Dancing 
Dairy Maid,’ &c., wrote ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock, 
Did you hear anything knock ?’ 

The aforementioned Charles Coote, jun., was 
responsible for the ‘No Thoroughfare Galop,’ ‘The 
Mugby Junction Galop,’ and ‘A Ballad from “ Great 
Expectations,”’ all of which were written by ‘kind 
permission’ of the novelist. 

Little Nell became every whit as popular as 
Dolly Varden. Is there not a ‘Little Nell Waltz’ by 
Dan Godfrey, and a ‘Little Nell’ pianoforte solo by 
Miss Hawley? Little Dorrit, too, had her musical 
devotees, and lent her name to a Polka by Jules 
Norman, a song written by Henry Abrahams, with 
music by C. Stanley, and a ballad, written and com- 
posed by John Caulfield. 

‘Dombey and Son’ suggested the songs of ‘ Paul’ 
by Edward Oxenford and A. J. Caldicott, and 
‘Florence,’ by Charles Jeffrey; but the book is 
chiefly famous for its inspiration of Stephen 
Glover’s ‘What are the wild waves saying ?’ 
Similarly, ‘David Copperfield’ provided ‘ Dora’s 
Waltz’ and ‘Dora’s Song’; ‘Dora and Agnes,’ 
words by Jeffreys, music by Tully; ‘Agnes; 
or, I have loved you all my life,’ by Gerald 
Stanley; ‘Little Blossom,’ a ballad by Stephen 
Glover; the ‘David Copperfield Polka,’ by 
W. Wilson ; the ‘ Micawber Quadrille,’ composed by 
J. Winterbottom, the same composer’s ‘ Little Em’ly 
Waltzes,’ which were played between the Acts at 
the Olympic Theatre during the performance of 
Halliday’s adaptation of the story, with the famous 
performance of G. Rowe as Micawber ; and ‘ Dora, 
the Child Wife,’ written by G. Linley, and composed 
by Gerald Stanley. 

At the Globe Theatrea dramatic version of ‘ Bleak 
House’ was brought out under the direction of Edgar 
Bruce, when many airs written by Edward Solomon 
were introduced. The crossing-sweeper ‘Joe’ lent 
himself to a ballad written by H. B. Farnie, and 
composed by C. F. R. Marriott; a song and chorus 
written by W. R. Gordon, with music by Alfred 
Lee; and Poor Jo’s song, ‘He wos wery good 
to me,’ written and composed by Alfred Allen. 

Dickens’s magazine was even set to music! 
‘Household Words’ twice appeared as companion 
to the favourite song ‘ Hearths and Homes,’ written 
by Charlotte Young ; and there were ‘ All the Year 
Round’ songs and quadrilles. The foregoing list is 
sufficiently long, but it has only touched upon the 
fringe of the subject, for there were undoubtedly 
many other songs, musical pieces, &c., suggested by 
Dickens’s works. 

The novelist’s famous ‘Ivy Green’ song enjoyed 
great popularity, many editions being issued. The 
words are said to have been inspired by old 
Rochester Castle, and the song, composed by the 
well-known musician Henry Russell, was also sung 
by him. The American issue, entitled ‘A Ballad 
by Boz,’ was to a setting by Lynde Waller. 





The contemporary songs and ballads mentioned in 
the novels provide an interesting link with the musical 
past. A notice of these will form a portion of the 
concluding part of this article. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL 

The longer the war went on the more certain it 
seemed that there would be no more Handel Festivals. 
There was a feeling that we should never again have 
the stomach for such solid fare; that the Handel 
fetish would be dethroned, the natural action of time 
being hastened by the post-war combination of 
pro-British and anti-German musical feeling; that 
choralism would take so long to recover from war- 
time disorganization that a choir of thousands would 
be a hopeless project for many years to come. These 
and other reasons seemed to indicate that the 1912 
gathering would prove to be the last of the long 
series. And yet about eighteen months after the 
signing of the armistice we have seen another 
Handel Festival, and one that on both musical and 
popular sides must rank among the best ever held. 

The more some things change, the more others 
remain the same. This hardy triennial was so much 
like its predecessors that many of those present must 
have felt inclined to pinch themselves and ask if it 
were possible that since the last Festival the world 
had been turned upside down and had not yet 
recovered equilibrium. This sense of ‘as you were’ 
made itself felt even before a note had been sung. 
Thus we found once more that despite the labours 
of an excellent body of stewards, the attainment 
of one’s seat was a kind of sport—a fatiguing blend 
of pedestrianism and the pleasures of the chase. 
And it was like old times to see the signallings 
between members of the choir and their friends 
in the audience. Of course the signals mostly 
went astray, as they always did. After all, when 
hundreds of people are semaphoring with pro- 
grammes, at distances ranging from fifty yards te 
something less than half a mile, it is easy for the 
wireless to get crossed. But everybody is satisfied, 
and the soprano from Streatham who picked up and 
returned a far-off wave intended for a bass from 
Bacup was as well pleased as if it had come from 
the aunt to whom it was credited. 

An orchestra containing about four hundred 
amateurs does not get in tune without prolonged 
travail, and not the least enjoyable part of the 
concerts is this rich and sonorous preliminary, far 
more interesting than some modern compositions 
that seem to have been based on it. Had the Shah 
of Persia been present, his famous ‘ Bravo! let the 
dogs do that again !’ would have been very hearty. 

The Festival occupied four days, as_ usual : 
June 19 (General Rehearsal), June 22 (‘Judas 
Maccabeeus’), June 24 (selection from ‘Israel in 
Egypt’ and a miscellaneous programme), and 
June 26 (‘ Messiah’). 

Perhaps the occasion was hardly one for new 
departures, but it seemed a pity that the ground 
covered should be over-familiar. The average 
Handelian knows really very little of the master’s 
music, and one of the main functions of a Handel 
choir should be the rescuing and popularising of the 
fine works that have somehow got on to the shelf 
and been forgotten. 

The bulk of the choir was provided by London, 
with a contingent from Yorkshire. The singing 
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held out rich promise at the General Rehearsal, and GRETRY 
improved rapidly, reaching a very high standard : 

on the third and fourth days. The florid passages in By DENIS TURNER 


‘Sing ye to the Lord’ (‘Israel’), ‘For unto us,’} Among musical people in this country one natural 
‘ ™ » ? . ate . . ° 
All we like sheep,’ ‘And He shall purify,’ and/ result of the war has been to quicken interest in 
‘Hallelujah,’ were sung with astonishing fluency, and| French music. The more modern French musicians 
at a pace that one would have thought impossible! received even before the war some attention on this 
with a choir of such size. This being so, it was odd | side of the Channel, but comparatively little interest 
that some of the choruses of a steadier type should appears to have been taken in French composers of 
have suffered from want of unanimity and attack. | the 18th century. Evenin France Rameau had fallen 
The pace adopted for several of these numbers was/ into surprising neglect until Saint-Saéns and a few 
unnecessarily slow, ¢,g., ‘And the glory of the Lord,’| others stirred up a renewed interest in his work. 
which was depressingly stolid. The tone was fine | 
and ringing, though there were signs that a good | . — oe air 
nging 6 “tag ty « b | be practically unknown in England is Grétry. Grétry 
deal more youth was needed in the soprano section : | : ell ’ 
Lag ine hee re | was not a Rameau, but much agreeable music might be 
notes above F sharp gave a sense of effort, and were 
. | unearthed by anyone who would take the trouble to 
not always reached by everybody. So much was! fF itty . 
: Mig peri. ; ; | delve among his almost forgotten comic operas. An 
done in the direction of variety and expression that} . . . eo I . 
oe . , | interesting account of Grétry’s life and work will be 
some of us felt that even more might have been . > te. tT Ieee? 
c Short.” _| found in a book by M. Pierre Lasserre, ‘ L’Esprit de 
accomplished. We heard no P/anissimo so good as | . sss oe : # 
Rg . . “| la Musique frangaise (Payot, Paris), of which an 
at the 1912 Festival, though perhaps other things| ,. °,. . : Y 
aa : : ‘s .©” | English translation will shortly be available. 
were better. Thus the words came out with amazing . 


clearness, and the tapering of the short, quiet phrases Grétry was born at Liége in 1741. As a boy he 
in ‘For unto us’ would have put many a small good- had a remarkable treble voice, and it is recorded that 
class choir to shame. | during his solos the orchestra would drop to a 
| pianissimo the better to hear him. Through the help 
of a rich patron he was able to go to Rome to study 
|music. He spent eight years there, and has left an 

interesting account of this part of his musical career, 
| but it has little bearing on musical history, It is to 
be regretted that Grétry never had enough of what 
| old-fashioned schoolmasters call application, and 
/never carried his studies sufficiently deep to make a 
| solid foundation for work which even without that 
foundation has a sort of greatness. He had a genius 
| for melody, and had his musical education not been 
singularly incomplete, he might perhaps have been a 
lesser Mozart. 





A French composer of that century who seems to 


Solos in such a vast space are matter out of place, 
so criticism is uncalled for. Only a small proportion 
of the audience are able to do much more than see the 
soloist, and even the accompaniments of the solo 
orchestra are barely audible half-way across the 
transept. The singers who essayed the hopeless task 
of overcoming space were Madame Kirkby Lunn, 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss 
Phyllis Lett, and Miss Esta D’Argo, and Messrs. 
Ben Davies, Walter Hyde, Robert Radford, 
Frank Mullings, Frederick Ranalow, and Norman 
Allin. The outstanding success was won by the 
veteran of the party, Mr. Ben Davies, who sang as if | ; ; ; ; 
he were thirty years younger than he is. He had a| Speaking of Mozart, Miss Mitford is quoted in 
memorable reception. | Miss Hill’s recent book (‘ Mary Russell Mitford 
'and Her Surroundings’) as writing thus of entertain- 


The London Symphony Orchestra formed the . ; "ht 
. . ments given for the French ¢migr¢s : 


nucleus of the band, with Mr. W. H. Reed as leader, | 


and Mr. Walter Hedgecock was at his usual place at | ‘Trictrac superseded chess or backgammon, 
the organ, helpful and unostentatious. Sir Frederic | reversi took the place of whist, Grétry of 
Cowen conducted with a little less authority than in| yyozart. Racine of Shakespeare ; omelettes and 
7 . > ee s , ? y2 F ’ ae : oa P A 
1912, we thought. But he was already a veteran | salads, champagne moussu (s/c) and eau sucré 
then, and eight years (especially such years as the! ¢,;-) excluded sandwiches, oysters and porter.’ 


past eight) are no trifle to a veteran. Nevertheless | 
he may look back on the Festival with pride. Not) (Grétry had very definite views about music—views 
many men, young or old, could have carried through | which, though interesting, would hardly find favour 
a revival at this difficult time with such success. with musicians at the present day. In particular, he 
There was a good deal of curiosity beforehand | held that music is an imitative art, and that human 
as to the public attitude towards the Festival. The) speech is the proper subject of its imitation. 
attendance appeared to be below the average on the| According to him song is a_ higher power of 
first two days. The selection from ‘Israel in Egypt’) speech. After reading this it is curious to turn to 
drew a much larger crowd, and on the closing day/one of his most celebrated airs, ‘Une fiévre 
‘Messiah’) there was an immense gathering.| brulante,’ from his opera ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion.’ 
Clearly there is a place in our musical life for choral Anything less suggestive of a burning fever than 
undertakings on a big scale. The question is! this sweet old waltz-like melody, on which Beethoven 
whether the time has not come for an enlargement composed a set of variations, it would be hard to 
of the scheme of this particular institution. There | imagine. 


1 4 ; © 2 rprper Pas “ritic’ 7th ; | ™ * ° 
is a good deal in the Morning Post critic's suggestion! 4 nother of his airs that long had a considerable 


that such a fine choir should be heard annually, | vogue comes from the opera ‘ Lucile,’ ‘Ou peut-on 
and that a yearly festival, with a programme 


: aig” | étre mieux qu’au sein de sa famille?’ The words, it 
including works by such composers as Parry, Elgar, | 14. been remarked, are of a treacly sentimentality 
= Reena wag om acy Sg bs ae — s that almost puts one out of love with family life, but 

atever 1as Sto Ss B + , ; . 
for the recent Festival deserve hearty pense om | the music ts healthy and — ? re . gnc 
on a difficult task splendidly carried out. | sang it on the retreat from Moscow. When srétry 

: | in his old age went to the theatre the audience would 


S. ISOL. (Continued on page 545.) 
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(Continued from page 536.) 
salute him by singing it ; and after the Restoration | 
it used to be played in Paris as a public greeting to/ 
the royal family. 

Grétry seems to have been what is vulgarly called | 
‘un type.’ He was of somewhat humble origin, and 
retained to the end of his life a pleasant trace of | 
Liége accent. Several quaint examples of his| 
Walloon shrewdness are on record. In Italy he} 
heard of an exacting amateur flautist who was fond | 
of asking musicians to compose a concerto for him. | 
As a rule he would express himself dissatisfied with 
the work produced, and would pay the young 
composer a small sum and send him away. Grétry 
saw his way to do better than this. He asked the| 
patron to play him something, made a mental note | 
of the style of music he seemed to prefer and of his 
favourite tricks of execution, and adapted his 
concerto accordingly. The result was that he was 
offered a salary on condition of composing a 
concerto at every town that he visited with the! 
flautist. We hear of him indulging later in life in aj 
delightfully simple form of self-advertisement. He! 
would go out muffled up to avoid recognition, and | 
stand in front of a bill announcing the performance | 
of one of his own operas. This he would read with | 





every outward sign of rapture and enthusiasm.| violently while it does last. 


| meni published some fifty years ago by Michaelis. 


This edition is practically out of print, though it is 
believed that a German publisher bought up the 
plates shortly before the war. Yet, even so, during 
that period they may, metamorphosed into munitions, 
have gone to serve the harsh music of the guns—a 
fate reserved for so much metal of this description in 
all the belligerent countries. 


London Concerts 


By ALFRED KALISCH 


The end of the London concert season came more 
suddenly than most of us had anticipated. The 
July harvest was meagre both in quantity and 
quality, and, generally speaking, the apathy of 
audiences was even more marked than it usually is. 
Nor is there any reason to wonder at this: it is the 
fashion in some quarters to base an indictment of 
the London public on their customary concert- 
weariness ; but it should be remembered that there is 
no city in the world where the season lasts so long, 
though there are others where it rages no less 
The respite will be 


When a few bystanders had collected to see what | brief, for the Promenade Concerts begin on August 14, 
the excitement was about, he would exclaim, ‘Ah, || and it may not be out of place.to refer here to a 


performing Grétry’s 


see they are 
I mustn’t miss that ! 


villageoise” to-night. 


to book my seat.’ Then he would go off and repeat | 


this innocent manceuvre at another posting station, 
and so on. 

Strict judges of conduct will find more serious 
ground for criticism in the adaptability which he 


displayed during the Revolution. He certainly went | 


rather far in adjusting the tone of his work to the 
altered circumstances. The fact is that he had 


strongly developed that keen eye to the main chance | 


which so often marks the peasant. He was no 


politician, and he had to earn his bread. He was | 


practically forced to make a fresh start by the fact 
that most of his pre-Revolution work simply could 
not be performed. A song like ‘O Richard, O mon 
roi’ would cause an uproar merely because it 
contained the word ‘roi.’ 

Grétry’s best period was the twenty years preceding 
the Revolution. During all this time he was at 
Paris producing quantities of comicoperas. It wasa 


performance of Pergolesi’s ‘ Serva padrona,’ seen at | 
Liége, which had originally turned his genius into this | 


channel, and Pergolesi was the dominant influence in 
the development of his style. There is little likeli- 
hood nowadays of Grétry’s operas being revived as 
originally presented. For one thing the libretto is 
in many cases weak if not fatuous, and an audience 
accustomed to modern orchestras would not take 
kindly to work scored for twenty-five instruments at 
most. But it would certainly be interesting to hear 


some of his operas in a small theatre, though such a | 


revival could hardly be commercially successful. It 
appears that ‘Richard’ was last heard at Paris in 
1897, and that no opera of his has been publicly 
performed since that date, apart from a production 
about 1907 of the ‘Tableau partant’ at the small 
Théatre de Monsieur of those days. 

A fine but very expensive edition of Grétry’s works 
was brought out in modern times by Gevaert under 
the auspices of the Belgian Government. Apart 
cram eat they survive only in a pianoforte arrange- 

» 


“Epreuve| new series of concerts by the British Symphony 
I’m off | Orchestra, to be given on Saturday afternoons at the 


Kingsway Hall in Holborn. We already have the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, the Queen’s Hall 
| Ballad Concerts, the Ballad Concerts at the 
Albert Hail and Central Hall, Westminster, in the 
afternoon, and I hear that there is hardly a free 
Saturday afternoon at Wigmore Hall, -£olian 
Hall, and Steinway Hall. The net result is that 
|we may expect seven concerts nearly every 
| Saturday from October to July. The concert-halls 
/mentioned have a total seating capacity of over 
twenty thousand. How many of the seats will be 
| filled regularly? And if there are, as is more than 
likely, matinées at Covent Garden as well, how will 
it fare with the concert-givers? They have an 
additional cause for anxiety in the prospect of 
| increased railway charges, which will certainly affect 
|the number of concert-goers who come to London 
| by train. The small percentage of concerts which 
| have paid their way since October last is likely to 
| shrink still further, in spiteof the undoubted growth in 


| the number of concert-goers—which, however, is not 
{so considerable as optimists are pleased to contend. 
| Mutatis mutandis, similar complaints come from the 
| big provincial centres. The number of tours of 
| orchestras and eminent soloists announced is larger 

than ever, and those responsible for the old- 
| established Societies speak gloomily of the outlook. 
| They always do, it is true ; but there seems better 
| reason for it this year than ever before. 


A POOR RECORD 


| As said before, the number of concerts deserving 
permanent record is small. On June 22 Busoni gave 
an orchestral concert and produced a Suite taken 
from the music to his ‘Bridal Quest’ (‘ Die 
Brautwahl’), founded on Hoffmann’s fantastic tale. 
There is no doubt that Busoni is a great master of 
sombre orchestral colouring, and that some of his 
experiments in this direction are successful; but 
his music is very cerebral. At the same concert 
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his ‘Indian Fantasia,’ founded on American|modern commonplaces which may be a satire on 
melodies, led to a scene of enthusiasm: the last/| Stravinsky or a replica, and in either case it would 
section had to be repeated. This however, was/| not be difficult to find several students in each of our 
due rather to his wonderful playing. Mr. Julius} colleges who could do it as well. At the same time, 
Harrison conducted this number. M. Milhaud does show some skill in preserving a 
Busoni also gave two recitals of which it can only | certain unity of style throughout his score, in spite of 
be said that his own ‘ Sonatinas’ were interesting. | the too easily separable elements. 
The one called ‘ Super Carmen’ (note the pun in the! -rog Jate for notice in this number, there was a 
0s hand aiced dl mangy means poem) is the one | concert of Stravinsky’s newest Chamber Music at 
[iiaie des Wein ddetn-neee- obisiien Hie — |W igmore Hall on July 20. It requires careful 
eS Pianists from A0roae. | consideration, but one’s first impulsé is to sum 
M. Montoriol Tarrés, from Spain, is brilliant but up his im session ‘= one word—Why ? 
erratic; M. Zavadsky, a Pole, has a very powerful | en ia 


technique and dramatic, if not subtle temperament. | THE PATRON’S FUND 
Two French ladies, of no mean technical accom-| _ 
plishment and unusual strength of style, are| Two of the orchestral rehearsals of the Royal 


Mile. Aussenac and Madame Germaine Polak| College of Music Patron’s Fund remain to be 
van Géens. The latter played an able but chronicled. At each of these, four works were 
portentously long Sonata of Dukas, and astonished | rehearsed. At the first, one lady, Miss Janet 
us by placing an arrangement of Beethoven’s seventh | Salsbury, and at the second, two ladies, Miss 
Symphony on her programme. | Adelaide Thomas and Miss Ina Boyle, were repre- 
It is significant of the general character of this| sented, the last-named being her of whom the 
last stage of the season that no new native work of Carnegie Trustee speaks in such eulogistic terms. 
importance has to be chronicled. Miss Boyle’s contribution, which did not disappoint 
M. Rosing gave a recital at Queen’s Hall, under-| the expectations thus raised, was a Rhapsody, 
stood to be a farewell before his departure on an|‘The Magic Harp.’ Its poetic basis is the 
Australian tour. He is always interesting, whatever | Celtic legend of the ‘Durd Alba’ (the wind among 
may be said of his production, and his handling of | the apple-trees), and ‘the magical harp which has 
the English language was in particular full of | three strings, the iron string of sleep, the bronze 
unexpected thrills. At this concert Mlle. Chemet, | string of laughter, and the silver string, the sound of 
the French violinist, made a welcome reappearance, | Which made all men weep. These three strings 
playing with great finish and charm. | were also supposed to evoke the three seasons into 
We come now to the singers. The recitals of | which the year was then divided.’ Mr. Paul Kerby’s 
Dame Melba, Madame Calvé, and Madame symphonic poem, ‘The Seekers,’ with a programme 
D’Alvarez should be mentioned because of their|akin to that of ‘Ein Heldenleben,’ is also highly 
great reputations and as showing how faithful the | spoken of. 
British public is to its established favourites and not! The first experimental season of these rehearsals 
because of any novelties in the programmes. | has undoubtedly been successful, and it has gone 
From the large number of new young singers, 1| further towards fulfilling the ultimate objects of 
should be disposed to single out Mr. Eric Oulton,|the Fund than systems previously pursued. A 
a tenor, who suffers from the usual complaint of | further sign of success is that more than one of 
over-refinement, but who can sing excellently when the works thus brought to a hearing have already 
he is content to be manly and _ straightforward. ! obtained by this means a wider publicity. 


Miss Diana Lawrence is a singer of great taste and | 
: - at rs represented has been 
refinement, with a voice of much charm; her The number of compose _ 


talents seem capable of some development. Much | —— pe — “ —— — _ the number 
promise was also shown by Miss Judith Litante, |° Degree ae A, ns ee he “da eitaies 
who appeared to me to have the unusual gifts of | — heir } ag _ Browantmerviag a » i aes 
characterisation and imagination, though in her case | made ther Grst appearances im Lageree Dhscigse 
much Gurther cede is eaoied. | without significance that they have come from all 

: | parts of the United Kingdom and Ireland. The 
THE FRENCH REFORMERS | compositions have on the whole revealed a good 


‘ ; ; | deal of undiscovered talent. 
One other musical happening should be mentioned, | 


though it is difficult to know into which category to| For purposes of reference, a complete list of the 
place it. It is the wordless musical farce, ‘ The | works rehearsed during the season is appended : 
Mi : > ots —_ 
Nothing Doing Bar, which —— produced at the | (1,.) NoveMBER 13, 1919. Frederick Laurence, ‘A Miracle,’ Poem ; 
Coliseum, of which the music is by M. Darius} jane M. Joseph, * Bergamask’; Albert Cosabon, _Noctarne *: 
ilhe ry SC - s. | R. T. Woodman, Keats's ‘Ode on Melancholy’ (set to music without 
re ve by agg tag hea os words); Edric Cundell, ‘ Serbia" Symphonic Poem. 

: . ; Ate ; et . (2.) Nove: 27,1919. Edgar Bainton, * Paracelsus,’ Symphonic 

not yet in full possession of the facts about this mJ te oe jens, Suite: John Greenwood, Two 
movement, but we have heard some of the music| Miniatures; Harold E. Darke, Symphony in D, Op. 12 (one move- 
of Satie as well as this farce, so that indeed we have | ment); Edric Cundell, * Serbia,’ Symphonic og) 
ground to go upon. From what we have heard, itis »(:2 Pacemea'e™ Dashin! Gyuhony anvesient toa) Brn 
difficult to understand how any importance can be| Farrar (the late), Three Spiritual Studies for Strings; F. Laurence, 
attached to such music, which seems to require Sam | ‘A Miracle,’ Poem. 
Weller’s microscope to discover any distinctive! (4.) Fesrvary 5, 1920. Eric Foss, ‘ Scenes from Grimm,’ Suite; 
scott in i . . Miss E. Scarborough, Scherzo for small Orchestra; H. D Statham, 
characteristics in it. As far as we have been able to| "prom the Hills, Overture; Joseph Speaight, Two songs, (a) 
test the matter, the music of Satie is childish rather | ‘Lubin is away,’ (4) ‘Sister, awake’; Arthur Barclay, “Cortége 
than child-like, and in the case of M. Milhaud, | 8°! Symphonic Poem. a . 

y is - i (5.) Fepruary 27, 1920. W. cNaught, Fantaisie-Overture ; 
though he ag doubt a woah agar craftsman in the L. A. Collingwood, Poéme Symphonique; Felix White, Song, 
orchestra, this affected coyness alternates with ultra- | ‘Gyclops’; H. Balfour-Gardiner, Ballad for Orchestra. 
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(6.) Marcu 23, 1920. Edmondstoune Duncan, A Symphonic Tone- 
Poem; J. R. Heath, ‘The Valley of White Poppies,’ Suite; 
C. Armstrong Gibbs, * Crossings,’ Suite; Ernest Farrar (the late), 
Heroic Elegy. 

(7.) June 11,1920. Harold C. Lake, ‘ Paphnutius,' Symphonic Poem ; 
J. Gerrard Williams, Three Miniatures; R. T. Woodman, Keats's 
*Ode on a Grecian Urn’; Ernest Farrar (the late), Heroic Elegy. 

(s.) June 17, 1920. H.H. Albino, Slow movement; Edric Cundell, 
Song, "Our Dead’; Janet Salsbury, Two movements from Suite 
(a) Despondency, (4) Hilarity; Paul Kerby, ‘The Seekers,’ 
Symphonic Poem. 

(9) Juty 8, 1920. Thomas F Dunhill, Symphony (2nd and 3rd 
movements); Adelaide Thomas, ‘Summer Idylls,’ Suite; Frederick 
Laurence, * Milandor,, Symphonic Poem; Ina Boyle, ‘The Magic 
Harp,’ Rhapsody. 





Opera tn London 


By FRANCIS E. BARRETT 


THE NEW PUCCINI—OLD ITALIAN OPERA—THE 
CARL ROSA SEASON 

My first business in dealing with opera in London 
is to describe the production of the new works by 
Signor Puccini, which took place at the end of June, 
too late for notice in the July number. These operas 
demand close attention, for they are by far the most 
notable effort Signor Puccini has made _ since 
‘Madama Butterfly.’ Hisintention, evidently, was to 
set before his audience a choice, for the production 

-styled ‘ I] Trittico’—is intended to stand as a whole, 
indivisible. But this arrangement was not observed 
after the first two representations, doubtless because it 
made too long an evening’s entertainment. All three 
operas deal with human nature in its various aspects. 
In the first, ‘11 Tabarro,’ its aspect is in connection 
with illicit love; in the second, ‘Suor Angelica,’ 
it is mother love that is unsatisfied in the Nun, who 
commits suicide; in the third it is human greed that 
prompts the delightful comedy that the piece becomes. 
Thus the audience can make selection of which 
phase it prefers. The music of all offers like choice, 
save that apart from the subject. it is invariably 
attractive and representative of the composer at his 
best. 

The story of the first opera is enacted by those 
humble but picturesque people the Seine barge 
workers. Giorgette, the wife of Michele, has a lover 
who, coming to her signal of a lighted match, finds 
himself in the arms of the husband, who strangles 
him and hides the body in his cloak, which he opens 
when the erring wife keeps her appointment. The 
horrified sinner is compelled to kiss the lips of the 
corpse. Thus we have full-flavoured melodrama. 
Incidentally we meet several Seine-side characters in 
La Frugola the wife of one of the unloaders, .and 
make the acquaintance of sundry typical figures like 
the ballad singer and the organ-grinder. Signor 
Puccini depicts all these people with fine skill, and 
with a sure hand that not only reveals a perfect 
sense of the stage but also the means of realisation : 
e.g., his outline of the organ-grinder with his out-of-tune 
organ, piquantly represented by A natural in the 
lower octave against A flat in the upper ; the street 
singers who quote from ‘La Bohéme’; and the harp 
that plays in the typical style of the maestro of the kerb. 
These incidentals show a very keen sense for the 
sights and sounds of a great city, and throw the 
bigger writing into greater contrast. The main part 
of the music is decidedly powerful. When ‘The 
Girl of the Golden West’ was produced it was 
feared that Puccini had said all he had to say, 
and was reduced to quoting from himself ; but it 
must have been lack of sympathy with the story 





that left him uninspired. Certainly ‘11 Trittico’ 
gives no indication that he is written out. Many 
passages are the finest music he has written. The 
soliloquy of Michele is an example. It rises to a 
moving climax of passion, yet does not create 
anything like an anti-climax, as it might have done. 
The whole is a masterly piece of work, making 
valuable addition to modern operatic literature 
because it is genuine music and not the evsafsz variety 
of which we have had so much. As the bargee 
M. Dinh Gilly distinguished himself greatly by his fine 
singing. Mlle. Quaiatti made much—but, as was 
shown later, not all—of the part of the wife, a more 
vivid because more natural representative being 
found when Mile. Jeanne Brola took the character. 
Mr. Thomas Burke was the lover, and a delightful 
sketch was given by Madame Bérat of La Frugola, the 
bibulous but very human ‘old woman’ of one of the 
débardeurs, with a strong affection for her cat, Caporale, 
whose vocal attributes are represented in thescore. A 
word must be added for the setting, a striking view 
of the Seine side—somewhere near the Arsenal, I 
should think—with Notre Dame in the background. 
Although not well put on, it was really a very fine 
piece of legitimate stage illusion. 


CONVENTUAL OPERA 


The action of the second opera, ‘ Suor Angelica,’ 
takes place in a convent, where the owner of the 
name has retreated after too marked a_ lapse 
into worldliness. There she learns that her son is dead, 
and, throwing all her religious teaching to the winds, 
in her despair and in the hope of joining her much- 
loved offspring she poisons herself. As she is dying the 
enormity of her sin comes home to her, and she prays 
for pardon, which is granted, the Madonna appearing 
leading her son by the hand. The music is very fine, 
convincing in its atmosphere, and intensely dramatic 
at the proper time. But in England, at least, the 
convent is not well understood, and the listener is 
inclined to say ‘Why?’ to the whole business, more 
especially when at the end Mlle. Dalla-Rizza (the 
Suor Angelica) appeared before the curtain with the 
child. Considered as music it is not unworthy, but 
the story lacks the necessary quality of attraction 
for this country. 


A DANTE COMEDY 


The third and last and best of the operas is 
‘Gianni Schicchi,’ a comedy imbued with the spirit 
of Dante. Buoso Donati, dying, has left his property 
to the Church, much to the chagrin of his numerous 
relatives, discovered weeping crocodile tears round 
his bed. The will, whose silent reading has tickled 
all London, confirms the fact, and the covetous ones 
see the saw-mill, the mule, and the house all lost to 
them. One has a_brain-wave—send for Gianni 
Schicchi! He comes, and soon settles matters by 
impersonating Donati, whom no one knows is dead, 
and by making a will more favourable to the survivors. 
He disposes of small things, and leaves the bulk to— 
Gianni Schicchi. The composer has entered fully 
into the spirit of this joke, and has invested it with a 
wonderfully effective musical setting. He reveals 
himself as a musical humorist of the first order. 
The inspiration is high, and supplies some passages 
of a melodic charm the world had almost forgotten 
could be written. Each of the lovers has a striking 
air, that of the girl, Lauretta, ‘O mio babbino,’ being 
one of those things that stick. Signor Ernesto 
Badini gave a delightful picture of Schicchi, entering 
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fully into the spirit of the piece. His attitude of 
mind when forging the will—‘I may be hanged for 
this’—which the music depicts so cleverly, is 
admirably presented. As the lovers, Mlle. Dalla-Rizza 
and Mr. Burke sang their music well, and the crowd 


of relatives, aged from seven to seventy, led by} 


Madame Bérat and M. Cotreuil, was wonderful. 

Signor Bavagnoli directed the operas to good 
purpose, and at the first representation Signor Puccini 
made his appearance before the curtain. It is 
unfortunate that the three works make too long an 
evening for British opera-goers, otherwise the bill 
has all the elements of success. Subsequently 
‘Il Tabarro’ and ‘Gianni Schicchi’ were given 
separately. 


REST OF THE REPERTOIRE 


The remainder of the répertoire has been made up | 


dia ‘ 4 ; 
sented. With the aid of some excellent singers 








in Madame Malfade de Voltri, Mlle. Rosowski, 
MM. Masini-Pieralli, Anglade, and Gino de Vecchi, 
with Mlles. Karsavina and Sokolova and M. Idzikovsky 
as dancers, and M. Ansermet as conductor, the fine 
old work was made to live again—as many another 
may be. 

The production itself proved very popular with the 
public, and was much appreciated by the management, 
who promptly took up the idea of combining ballet 
with opera as an entirely new arrangement, whereas 
it is about a century old. No more of M. Diaghilev’s 
delightful operatic productions have been seen down 
to the time of writing, but ballet plus opera has been 
a regular feature of the proceedings. Parts of the 
Puccini Trittico have been employed for the purpose 
of making up the evening, and ‘ Pagliacci’ has been 


dragged into service. The ballets have included 
, 





of familiar matter. There has been a strong move in | ‘Good Humoured Ladies,’ * Scheherazade,’ * Papillons, 
the interests of Massenet, both his ‘Thais’ and | ‘La Boutique Fantasque,’ ‘The Midnight Sun,’ and 
‘Manon’ having been given. Certainly his ‘Manon’, M. Stravinsky’s ‘ Nightingale,’ abbreviated in the 


is an improvement on the Puccini version, and in both | form of a ballet-opera. 


Madame Edvina was able to show how well qualified 
she is and how well ordered are her methods. The 
‘Thais’ was excellent, as Madame Edvina had the 


assistance of M. Ansseau as Athanael, the same! 


artist supporting her in ‘ Manon.’ 

Dame Clara Butt has duly made her promised | 
appearance in opera, her choice falling upon Gluck’s | 
* Orphée’—sung, for no special reason, to the French 
text. Dame Butt went about her work with great 
seriousness and no small effect, since there is always | 
sufficient in her voice to hold the attention of her 
hearers, no matter what she may be doing. She 
enters the operatic field with a reputation made, which | 
is always a deterrent factor. She was supported by 
British singers— Miss Miriam Licetteas Eurydice and | 
Miss Madeline Collins as Amor. Neither distin- 
guished herself save by her ‘Stratford-atte-Bow’} 
accent. Many opportunities seem to have been lost 
in the setting, which was by no means so good as it! 
might have been in view of the resources of Covent 
Garden. Sir Thomas Beecham made his reappear- | 
ance at the conductor’s desk to direct. ‘There were 
many subsequent repetitions. Other matters of note | 
were the appearance of a new-comer in Mlle. Tina| 
Poli-Randaccio as Floria in ‘La Tosca,’ and| 
the revival of Ravel’s charming opera ‘L’Heure 
Espagnol,’ with Miss Desirée Ellinger and Madame | 
Maguenat, MM. Cotreuil and Oger. 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET! 


M. Diaghilev can congratulate himself upon putting 
a different complexion on the opera season in more 
senses than one. In the artistic sense, which is the 
only aspect with which I am here concerned, the. 
new complexion derived from a development of his | 
operations so as to include opera. He has very | 
rightly realised that the old Italian operas are| 
unjustly neglected. Many of them are masterpieces | 
in their way, and only require proper presenta- | 
tion to be acceptable. He has given at least| 
one such presentation, #.¢., Cimarosa’s ‘Le Astuzie | 
Femminili.’ This he has re-dressed in the quaintest 
way with the assistance of M. Massine. The music— | 
chiefly the score—has been retouched by the wholly 
sympathetic hand of Signor Ottorino Respighi, and 
the whole vivified into a decidedly attractive thing. 
It is no act of vandalism, for here is all the ‘ internal 
evidence’—so dear to theologians—to justify the | 
introduction of the ballets, &c., that are pre-| 


OPERA IN ENGLISH 

With Covent Garden given up largely to ballet the 
opera-loving public has had to content itself with the 
performances of the Royal Carl Rosa Company at 
the Lyceum Theatre-—and very content it has been. 
A familiar répertoire has been followed, the promised 
addition in the shape of a_ revised version of 
Mr. Stephen Philpots’s ‘Dante and_ Beatrice’ 
not having materialised. The all-round and well- 
ordered nature of the representations, and the 
excellence of the voices, have more than vindicated 
the policy of the prolonged season that came to an 
end on July 10. The organization will be seen again 
in London, at Hammersmith, during the current 
month. I fancy that if the Company took up a 
permanent home in London, the story of ‘Opera 
in English’ would be somewhat differently written, 
as knowledge and experience must always prove 
controlling factors in the complex formula of 
successful achievement. Indeed, not only would the 
story be different, but it seems to me that the present 
state of English opera would also undergo a 
beneficent change, especially if the development | 
have already suggested, namely, a season of British 
opera only, were carried out in the same _ well- 
controlled manner in which the Lyceum performances 
have been given. 


Choral Wotes and Wews 


By W. MCNAUGHT 

With Choral Societies universally inactive and the 
Handel Festival described in another column there is 
little to provide news for this month’s record. One 
of the brightest events in the waning London season 
was the concert of the Oriana Madrigal Society at 
AZolian Hall on June 29. True to their habits Mr. 
C. Kennedy Scott and his choir gave their attention 
to some music that is less known than it deserves to 
be. ‘Ce moi de mai’ (four parts) by Clement 
Jannequin, ‘ Petite Camusette’ (six parts) by Josquin 





|des Prés, and ‘Au joli bois’ (four parts) by Charles 


Tessier contained as much melody, humour, and 
captivating rhythm as will be found in most of the 
better-known madrigals and part-songs. Equally 
attractive were two examples of William Byrd—‘ Let 
not the sluggish sleep’ and ‘ Though Amaryllis dance 
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in Green.’ Weelkes’s ‘As Vesta was from Latmos’ 
hill descending,’ with which the programme opened, 
of course needs no adjectives, Tomkins’s five-part 
ballet, ‘Fusca, in thy starry eyes,’ completed the 
choirs dealings with old music. The modern 
selection had a ring of the past in it, being largely 
folk-song arrangements. There were three north 
country folk-tunes arranged by W. G. Whittaker— 
‘Ca Hawkie,’ ‘Bonny at morn,’ and ‘Noble Squire 
Dacre’ (the last a dirge without words)—and two 
from the south, arranged for solo and chorus—‘ The 
trees they do grow high’ (from Hertfordshire) and 
‘Sing Ivy’ (from Hampshire). Of original modern 
music there were Walford Davies’s ‘ Magdalen at 
Michael’s gate’ and Holst’s ‘ Bring us good ale.’ 
Space is well devoted to these programme details, 
for the Oriana Society sets an example worthy of 
wide attention in its policy of making its own search 
for hidden treasures, past and present. Between the 
old and new choral music came a_ welcome 
little diversion, borrowed from the Glastonbury 
repertory, in the shape of Rutland Boughton’s choral 
dance, ‘The Moon Maiden.’ 


Yet another choral resuscitation is to take place | 
in London. The London Welsh Choral Society, | 


with which the London Welsh Male Choir is 
incorporated, is to meet next season under the 
direction of Mr. Merlin Morgan. Two hundred 
choralists have been enrolled, and in connection 
with the choir a London Welsh Symphony Orchestra 
will be brought together. The first venture is to be 
the Choral Symphony, and later programmes are to 
be laid open to Welsh composers, especially such as 
have modern ideas. 


The city of Norwich is privileged in its choral light 
and leading. It has a Handel Society which works 
out the responsibilities of its name by giving its 
supporters a wider view of Handel than the public 
usually learns from the common round of ‘ Messiah,’ 
‘Israel,’ and ‘ Judas.’ Recently ‘ Deborah’ was made 
known to Norwich for the first time. Now it is to be 
‘The Triumph of Time and Truth.’ Not content with 
so obvious a plan as concert performance, Mr. Ernest 
Harcourt, the leading spirit in these enterprises, is 
welding it into a pageant. ‘The work certainly 
seems to lend itself to the treatment. The music of 
course has the breadth for open-air performance; the 
libretto is full of fine fat allegory, and the five solo 
parts—Beauty, Pleasure, Time, Deceit, and Truth— 
can easily be characterised in the flesh. The pageant 
takes place in the Palace Grounds on August 26, 
twice during the day. 


There is fruitful suggestion in this scheme of | 


putting choral works to processional and dramatic 
uses. Old and discarded oratorios and _ cantatas 
could be revivified in this way, just as on the stage 
M. Diaghilev has made a living thing of ‘Le Astuzie 
Femminili. The fancy also wanders to some 
modern works in a similar dress. ‘ Hiawatha,’ for 
instance, would set well in a sylvan glade with the 
local choral society enjoying sturgeon, pemmican, and 
yellow cakes of the Mondamin, and many a famous 
tenor would look handsome singing ‘Onaway’ in the 
full panoply of a redskin brave. 


CHORAL ORCHESTRATION 


There is at the present day a steadily growing 
tendency towards the use of an orchestra in Church 
on special occasions. It may be a full orchestra, 
consisting wholly or in part of professionals, or it 
may be a very incomplete affair comprising only a 
few instruments and minus several members of the 
orchestral family. In any case, however, the move- 
ment is one to be encouraged. This is especially so 
in small provincial towns, where opportunities for 
performing orchestral music are rare. It must often 
happen that an organist has the means, more or less 
complete, at hand, but through lack of previous 
training and experience is unable to score the music. 
He may consult the ordinary text-books on 
orchestration, but in the matter of scoring an 
accompaniment to a choral work he will find little 
practical help. 
| There has just been published a book expressly 
designed to meet this want.* It may be said at once 
that no such illuminating work on the subject as 
| Mr. Forsyth’s ‘Choral Orchestration’ has hitherto 
| appeared. The author is eminently practical. He 
has the gift of getting to the heart of things without 
| any beating about the bush, while his ‘live ’ literary 
| style makes the book a real pleasure to read. 

The plan of the volume is probably unique. 
|The author presumes the case of an organist 
{desirous of scoring an anthem or other choral 
|work for orchestra, but lacking the necessary 
| knowledge. At the end of the book is printed a 
| Festival Te Deum for S.A.T.B. with organ accompani- 
ment composed by Walter Henry Hall for the Peace 
Celebrations in America, and first performed at 
;Columbia University, New York, in 1919. The 
|reader is taken through this composition bar by 
| bar, almost as if in conversation with a friendly 
critic. First, the musical difficulties of the work 
are considered in large blocks, as it were; the 
{orchestral possibilities of each passage are then 
/balanced one against the other; then, when a 
decision has been made, the details of the orchestral 
execution are taken up and explained. In this way 
the whole of the Te Deum is orchestrated from start 
to finish. Each right-hand page contains a few bars 
of the new scoring, the bars being numbered. At 
the top of the opposite page are the corresponding 
bars from the vocal score, showing the voice and 
organ parts. The space beneath is taken up by 
extremely terse and lucid comments and suggestions. 

Mr. Forsyth does not hesitate to express his own 
convictions vigorously on occasions. Discussing the 
filling-im of the orchestral parts, he says : 





‘As a rule, writers on orchestration—either 
from want of experience or from too much 
experience with bad music—lay it down as 
almost axiomatic that holding-notes should be 
plastered in everywhere. The mental state of 
the listener who is quite able to appreciate 
beautiful musical contours is wholly forgotten 
, This plastering business . . . . is at 
the root of almost all orchestral uncertainties 
in the minds of composers.’ 


Again, after some valuable remarks concerning 
the relative ‘placing’ of the brass and wood-wind 


* *Choral Orchestration,’ by Cecil Forsyth. (New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co. London: Messrs. Novello.) 
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instruments—usually a source of 
trouble to the beginner—we are told that 


‘wood-wind unisons and octave-combinations 
are much more frequent in orchestration than 
in orchestration-books. In the latter, too, 
there is a hoary medizval legend that perfect 
4ths on one tone-colour plunge an audience 
into deep mental distress. I confess that, 
though I have often tried, I have never been 
able to feel unhappy on this subject. It seems 
to me to be a Hucbaldian hallucination which 
might well be allowed to perish.’ 


At the end of the volume some excellent advice is| 
given on the accompaniment of solo voices, especially | 
It will probably surprise | Violinist (amateur) required to complete trio for chamber 


in the use of the wood-wind. 
some to learn that 


‘it is an undeniable fact that, when an injudicious 
vocal accompaniment has to be lightened for 
public performance, nine times out of ten the 
best way of doing so is not by cutting out the 
horns and trombones, but by blue-pencilling the 
flutes and oboes.’ 


Such practical matters as the laying-out of a score, | 
the relative virtues of lead-pencil and pen-and-ink, 
the advisability of neatness and legibility, are not 
The reader is | 
‘bad writing is no more a proof of | 
is proof of 
poetical ability. It is true that Beethoven wrote | Pianist.wishes to meet violinist and ‘cellist. 
With regard 


deemed unworthy of consideration. 
reminded that 
good musicianship than a dirty collar 


villainously. But then, Mozart didn’t.’ 
to the use of pencil, 


‘one knows that the indiarubber is always at 
hand ; and that fact deters one from acquiring 
the genuine orchestral habit-of-mind—the habit 
of pouncing down hawk-like on the inevitably 
right notes. Ink corrects this mental flabbiness. 
If we were ancient Assyrians, compelled to score 
on wet clay, and send our symphonies to the 
baker every evening, we should attain a remark- 
able level of orchestral certainty.’ 


Everyone desirous of the growth of 
culture will heartily endorse the author’s hope 


‘that organist-composers may be encouraged to 
a better study of the subject of orchestration, 
not as a platonic text-book affair that is wholly 
outside their own sphere of action, but as a 
practical part of their profession. An organist 
who can give even one performance a year of a 
work written and orchestrated by himself may 
find that he is sowing seeds that will produce a 
crop of musical fruitfulness far beyond his 
anticipations. In small towns, remote from the 
great centres of national activity, he really owes 
this to the community in which he lives. And 
it is a species of healthy “ provincialism” to 
which every lover of art should accord his 
heartiest support.’ 


Though written primarily for organists, this very 


readable book—packed as it is with wise, practical 
advice and commonsense 
pleasure and profit to musicians generally. 


G.G. 


Mr. Edward Lewis, 20, Byron Street, Cwmaman, 
Aberdare, will be grateful if any of our readers can tell him 
where he can buy a full score of ‘Elijah,’ either first 
or second-hand. 


anxiety and | 


musical 


is one that will afford | 


| Buckley and 


‘cycles will be held. 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
|announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
| be glad if those making use of the scheme will let us 
\&now when their announcements have borne fruit. 
| Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 
| three times. 

Thoroughly experienced Viola player (lady) would give 
services in orchestra and chamber music concerts, &c., for 
expenses. —‘ Viola,’ c/o AM/ustcal Times. 

| Young lady pianist desires to join trio or quartet for 
practice of good music.—V., 108, Norbury Crescent, 
Norbury, S.W. 


music practice.—Apply to Mr. C. W. Scott, B.A., 
2, Buxton Road, Thornton Heath; or to Mr. A. WEBEL, 
133, Langdale Road, Thornton Heath. 

Violinist and ‘cellist (male), good sight-readers, wanted to 
join flautist and pianist in weekly practice. Good-class 
miscellaneous music. Fine practice room and all music 
found. Muswell Hilldistrict.—F. H., c/o A/ustcal Times. 
Good 

Aston, 


Pianist desires to join quartet, violinist and ’cellist. 
music. —GEORGE Day, 10, Little Oak Road, 
Birmingham. 


Birmingham amateur orchestra requires deputy leading 
violinand ’celio. Also oboe and horn. Central practices, 
Fridays.x—Apply to Secretary, Stafford House, The 
Retreat, Aston Manor, Birmingham. 

Classical and 
modern music. Margate and Cliftonville district. Most 
evenings free.—‘ Allandale,’ c/o A/ustcal Times. 

Young lady ‘pianist desires to meet other players, or good 
singer. Sheffield and Rotherham district.—‘ Pianist,’ 
c/o Musical Times. 

Ladies and gentlemen, all instruments, with good orchestral 
experience, are invited to attend the Symphony rehearsals 
held on Tuesdays at 7.45 at the Philological College, 
248, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1 (near Great Central 
Station). 


Chamber Music for amateurs in Italy. For particulars of a 
means of bringing together amateur players and singers, 
apply by letter to the Consul of the Independent 
Theosophical Society, 65, Via Mario Cutelli, Palermo, 

| Italy. 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist or ’cellist for practice ; most 
evenings free. — FRED MEERS, 165, Galton Road, 
Bearwood, Birmingham. 


Pianist (male) wishes to meet good violinist, for practice, 
Grieg (Sonatas), Coleridge-Taylor, «c.—J. C. Birp, 
1, Spooner Koad, Broomhill, Sheffield. 


Lady (violin and viola player) and gentleman (’cellist) wish 
to meet two violinists, or one violin and one viola player, 
for a weekly evening practice of classical quartets. Must 
be experienced and good sight-readcers.—Mr. and Mrs, 

| Martin, 5, Amblecote Road, Grove Park, S.E. 12 

Experienced violinist wishes to join good pianist for sonata 
playing. and also for pianoforte trios.—S. H. GOwING, 
11, Salisbury Road, Leyton, E. 10 

| Pianist (19) desires to form trio (pianoforte, violin, and ’cello) 

| for study of good music. Saturday afternoon and evening. 

| —A, W. W., c/o Musical Times. 


— —— - — 


The programme of this year’s Festival at Glastonbury, to 


| be held from August 15 to September 11, consists of *‘ The 


Birth of Arthur,’ ‘The Round Table’ (both by Reginald 
Rutland Boughton), Boughton’s ‘The 
Immortal Hour,’ Purcell’s ‘Dido and Aéneas,’ a choral 
ballet by P. Napier Miles entitled “Music Comes,’ and 
‘The Children of Lir,’ a ballet by Adela Maddison. Six 
Information is obtainable from 
Miss Percy, 86, High Street, Glastonbury. 
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Cbhurcb and Organ Music 


THE PRECES, RESPONSES, AND LITANY 
OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH: 
A BY-WAY OF LITURGICAL HISTORY 
By J. M. DUNCAN 

[The writer wishes to acknowledge the help kindly given 
him by the librarians of the various libraries named in this 
article, and also by Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright.) 

It is well known that towards the end of the second 
quarter of the 16th century, as part of the general 
Church reformation then in progress, the use of Latin 
in public worship was being gradually discontinued 
and the English language substituted. Inthe summer 
of 1544, the country being at the time disturbed both 
by the effects of a Continental war and by domestic 
scarcity, it was decided, by way of stimulating the 
devotions of the public, to issue an English Litany 
for use as a general intercession. The translation 
and adaptation of the text from the traditional Latin, 
and some addition of fresh material, were made by 
Archbishop Cranmer; and the result, which has 
undergone but little modification from that day to 
this, has always been regarded as one of the finest 
products of English literature. 

The music was likewise adapted from traditional 
sources and was published a few weeks later. But 
while the text was enriched by the adaptation it 
underwent and by Cranmer’s additions, the music 
unfortunately suffered at his hands, as will at once 
be seen when the eight responses which occur in 
the first half of the English Litany are set out in 
the original Latin and the traditional tones 
reproduced* ; 

(1.) The opening invocations : 

4 0 
ye 


- fod I 











Pa-ter de cae-lis De-us mi-se-re-re no-bis. 


(2.) Spare us and (3.) Good Lord deliver us : 
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Par - ce no - bis Do - mi - ne. 
Li - be - ra nos Do - mi - ne. 
(4.) We beseech thee and (5.) Son of God: 
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Te ro - ga - mus au - di nos. | 
(6.) O Lamb of God: 
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Ag-nus De-i qui tol-lis pec-ca-ta mun-di: 
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I 
mi - se - re - re no - bis. 


(7.) O Christ, hear us: 











Chris - te au - di nos. 





** Processionale ad usum ecclesie Sarg' (= Sarum.) The edition 














here used is the Rouen edition of 1555, a copy of which is preserved | 
in the British Museum. j 














(8.) —- / have mercy upon us: 
{ ] 
>, oe | 
oo a e e o Seamadall 
. 8 2 ® = oF 
Ky - ri - e eo- BD © 4 + Oh. 
Chris - - te e - le - i = son. 


In the English Litany, however, for the sake of 
simplicity, only the first of these tones was used, and 
the rest thrown aside. 

Again, Cranmer’s arrangement of the latter part 
of the Litany, from the end of the Lord’s Prayer 
onwards, has involved the sacrifice of much traditional 
music. The Amen to the collect after the Lord’s 
Prayer was omitted ; the antiphon, ‘O Lord, arise,’ 
became a mere response to the collect ; the psalm- 
verse ‘O God, we have heard,’ became a versicle, and 
its Gloria a versicle and response, while the second 
repetition of the antiphon disappeared altogether. 
The Suffrages became mere versicles and responses. 
Those who wish to see the original musical setting of 
this section may find it inthe Plainsong and Medizeval 
Music Society’s edition of the Litany and Suffrages ; 
the original arrangement of the text is given here : 


PRIEST. OGod, merciful Father ..... through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
ANSWER. Amen. 
THE ANTHEM 
CuHorr. Full. O Lord, arise, help us, and 
deliver us for thy Name’s sake. 

Verse. O God we have heard with our 
ears, and our fathers have declared 
unto us : 

The noble works that thou didst in their 
days, and in the old time before 
them. 

Full, O Lord, arise, help us, and 
deliver us for thy Name’s sake. 

Verse. Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost : 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen. 

Full. O Lord, arise, help us, and 
deliver us for thine honour. 

THE SUFFRAGES 
CHOIR. Verse. From our enemies defend us, 
O Christ. 

Full. Graciously look upon our afflic- 
tions. 

lerse. Pitifully behold the sorrows of 
our hearts. 

Full. Mercifully forgive the sins of 
thy people. 

Verse. Favourably with mercy hear 
our prayers. 

Full, O Son of David, have mercy 
upon us. 

lerse. Both now and ever vouchsafe 
to hear us, O Christ. 

Full, Graciously hear us, O Christ; 
graciously hear us, O Lord Christ. 

PRIEST. O Lord, let thy mercy be shewed upon 
us. 

ANSWER. As we do put our trust in thee. 

Priest. Let us pray. We humbly beseech 
thee, &c. 

ANSWER. Amen. 
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When in 1549 the first English Prayer Book was| for example, Dr. Chard of Winchester, Dr. Corfe 
published, the preparation of a corresponding musical | of Salisbury, and Dr. Camidge of York—remem. 
edition was entrusted to John Merbecke, a lay-clerk | bered the unison responses well ; that Dr. Camidge 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and his ‘ Boke of} remembered having harmonized them for the 
Common Praier noted’ appeared in 1550. The| York Minster choir about the year 1815, and 
inflexions of the versicles and responses at mattins/ that at Winchester and Salisbury the harmonized 
and evensong follow the old Latin rules, of which the} versions were still more recent.’ Probably they 
object was to make the notes reproduce the rise and| were at first extemporised by the singers, and 
fall of the natural voice. Merbecke has, however,| then committed to writing for uniformity’s sake; 
made a couple of mistakes which must be noticed.| in fact, Jebb states that in his time the 
The scansion of the final syllables ‘upon us’ is| Gloucester choir still sang the responses from oral 
trochaic (— yu), not iambic (4 —), and their inflection | tradition. In this connection mention must be made 
should therefore be : | of the curious use of Wells Cathedral, a combina- 

tion of Tallis and ‘the Westminster use. It was 




















4 s 2 ‘ a * | arranged by C. W. Lavington, organist from 1842 
a— not * till 1895. When the choral service was revived there 
up - onus, up - on / us. | in the middle of the 19th century, Lavington used to 


travel to London and attend service at Westminster 
This mistake occurs three times, once in the priest’s| Abbey to hear how it was done, and on returning 
part, once in the Lesser Litany, and in the response | home wrote out the music as he recollected hearing 
‘And mercifully.’ The first of these is easily corrected ;| it. Another curiosity is the inflected and harmonized 
the two others, being incorporated in Tallis’s harmony, | General Confession sung at Ely, which was composed 
can scarcely now be rectified. A similar false| by Robert Janes, organist from 1831 to 1866. It is 
inflection occurs at the words ‘within us,’ and can be the use of the three London choirs* which in the 
corrected, but Merbecke was not the author of the| middle of the 19th century was published as the 
mistake. He gives the inflection right ; the mistake| Ferial Responses, and has been almost universally 
has arisen since his time.* For the Lord’s Prayer in| | adopted throughout the country, the various local 
the Communion service an adaptation was made of | uses now only surviving in a few instances. As 
the traditional tone, having regard to the condition | | might be expected from the circumstances of their 
insisted upon by the ecclesiastical authorities that | origin, the Ferial Responses exhibit few signs of 
not more than one note should be assigned to each| inspiration, and could without much difficulty be 
syllable. But the tones of the Sursum Corda | improved upon.t 

apparently refused to comply with this condition,| But while unison responses continued to satisfy 
so that for these two responses Merbecke was obliged | the Elizabethans on week-days, their interest in 
to content himself with monotone, leaving to modern | polyphony, then at the height of its enterprise, 
times the adaptation of the Sursum Corda plain-| created a desire for something richer to be sung 
song to the English text. Musicians of the 16th)on Sundays and Holy-days. Fragments of a 
century had only an imperfect understanding of | harmonized Litany believed to date from the years 
plainsong, and the rule assigning one note to each| 1547-48 are preserved in the British Museum, { and 
syllable had some justification in the inartistic and| within a year of Queen Elizabeth’s accession and of 
ponderous performances of the more ornate plainsong | | the restoration of the new English services after their 
melodies which the long-suffering public of the day | suppression in Queen Mary’s reign, John Day the 
no doubt had to endure. Those whose lot obliges! printer issued a collection of English services and 
them nowadays to listen to dull and elaborate| anthems which included a harmonized Litany.§ It 
Church music will be able to sympathise with|is to be observed that though Tallis contributed 
Archbishops Cranmer and Holgate. But the rule | anthems to this collection, the Litany is not his 
was a disastrous one for the composers, who after a| work, but is one in a style already old-fashioned, 
few experiments seem for the most part to have|from which it may be conjectured that Tallis’s 
forsaken Anglican Church music in despair. It is| Litany was not yet ready when Day went to press. 
this rule which is responsible for the dulness, as} But it must have been written not long afterwards. 
compared with their Latin Church music, of the) We have indeed no copy surviving that is contem- 


services of Tallis and Byrd, and for the dreary 
wastes of so many settings of the 18th century. 
Before the Reformation, as upon the Continent at 
the present day, the Preces and Responsest appear 
to have been sung in simple unison; at least no/| 
pre- Reformation harmonized version of them has come 
down to us. And on week-days, when no great 
number of singers was accustomed to be present in 
the choir, this unison treatment continued until the 
early years of the 19th century. Dr. Jebb,t who 
about the year 1840 investigated the matter 
thoroughly and made inquiries of old Cathedral 
organists and singers whose recollections dated back 
sixty years before, relates that several of them 


* It dates back at least to the Restoration; see Lowe's Direction 
described later in the article. 
In this article the term ‘Preces' denotes the versicles and 
responses at the beginning of the service, and *‘ Responses’ those 
which follow the Creed 
: See the prefaces to his book * The Choral Responses and Litanies 
f the United Church of England and Ireland.’ 2 vols., 1443-57. 





porary, or even nearly so. But according to Prof. 
Wooldridge, the somewhat archaic style of the 
counterpoint—he instances the descending figure in 
| the counter-tenor at the end of each opening invoca- 
tion—indicates that the music belongs to the period 
before the polyphonic method in England reached 
its maturity, and can scarcely have been composed 
later than 1560. The Preces and Responses were no 
doubt written at the same date. 
(To be continued.) 


* In those days there were only three fully-equipped choirs in 
London, namely, the choirs of the Chapel Royal, St. Paul's, and 


| Westminster Abbey. As several of the adult singers served simul 


taneously in all three, the use of each would tend to be similar. 
+ As, for example, in J. W. Elliott's ‘Choral Service Book ' (Seeley, 


~ | 1892). 


t MSS. Royal Appendix, 74-76. The harmonized Litany cited by 
Rockstro in Grove's Dictionary, art. Litany, as printed in 1544, seem 
to be a mistake. No such publication took place. 

$ Apparently composed by Robert Stones, Gentleman of the 
Cc hapel Royal in Edward VI1.'s time. 

* Musica Antiquata,’ Part 3 (Oxford University Press). 
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Corfe THE RHYTHM OF THE CHANT 
mem- By SYDNEY GREW 
midge The serious intellectual and artistic defects of the 
an singing of the psalms to the Anglican chant, come 
nica about because the rhythm of the chant-form is 
ice misunderstood. The analysis that is accepted, and 
— that naturally has governed pointing, is wrong not 
3 = only as regards abstract musical form but also as 
ss regards prose-rhythm. Each section of the double 
the error would be enough to make chanting difficult and 
oral in result unsatisfactory ; combined, the error makes 
nade good work impossible. | 
pina There is nothing defective in the Anglican chant | 
—_ as a form of music. It is intrinsically fluid, and— 
1842 when analysed as below—quite as adaptable as the | 
here Gregorian. It is far more practicable than its elder 
‘d to companion, and is not likely ever to be put aside. 
ster But as at present analysed, the Anglican chant is 
a neither fluid nor adaptable. 
ren I offer a new explanation of the form, and suggest 
ized how the psalms should be pointed to make words 
osed and music congruent. I make the offer with con- | 
it is siderable nerv ousness, because my idea, if adopted, 
the means the scrapping of every pointed psalter in 
the existence. 
sally The chant has been variously explained as an 
ocal eight-bar sentence with one bar missing, also as an 
As ‘irregular’ form. Such explanations lead nowhere. | 
heir A thing exists by virtue of what it is, not by virtue of 
; of what it would be were it something else; and there 
be are no irregularities in art—the leaning tower of Pisa 
; obeys mathematically exact laws. The chant truly is 
isfy a seven-bar sentence, containing two clauses, the first 
+ in three bars long, the last four. Such forms are not 
rise, rare: they abound in Bach; Beethoven and Schubert 
ung use them freely, and Brahms uses them fairly readily. 
fa From Weber to Wagner they were rather infrequent. 
"ars The chief error in the accepted analysis of the 
and chant, however, is in respect of its rhythm, Zz., its 
| of cadential character, or accentuations, It is explained 
heir as ending with a strong bar in each of the two 
the clauses, which means that if barred to show the 
and ‘ strong’ bars it would stand thus : 
It - —~, 
ited 4|-. en a | = nti - = ate 
his aad > 
d I 2 3 I 
ns The theory of rhythm sini in this ee: sis is 
a that which was finally formulated by Riemann and 
ds. adopted in England by Prout. It is that all rhythm 
nae, is a progression forward, and that the last bar (or 
af pulse) in a phrase is the point of strongest cadential 
he power—in other words, that all rhythm is iambic (@), 
. never trochaic (4) : 
in eh <! hag 
Ca- - , ie 2a 
od re a 
- or, in other words again, that all cadential | 
mee progressions (and each complete rhythmical unit of a | . 
piece is a ‘ cadence’) are rising movements (c), never | 
falling (@) : 
ao Ga, | 
; («) |-2 -e-|-2— ef @ |e o-|+— | 
snd —=~ a | 
jul 1 have satisfied myself by a general study of rhythm | 
i that this theory is erroneous, and that falling rhythm | 
is as natural and as largely used as rising. The| 
by chant contains both rising and falling motives. 
™ A measure of rhythm is made up of either two or | 
- three pulses (or bars) of equal length. ‘These! 
particles are cadentially related according to the| 








rising or the falling power. The two-pulse measure 
may be either iambic (a) or trochaic (4) ; the three- 
pulse must resolve itself into either an iambus or a 
trochee, naturally with one of its particles twice as 


Jong as the other : 
a. 
o---e— n+e—e 
=— SS 


In the case of the two-pulse measure, either of the 
pulses may be broken into half-beat notes : 


‘of - anes 
= —— 
jee 
Ss 


gam, poeta, 
@{si6 becomes a ‘dactyl’ {2—e—-| 


becomes a ‘rising 
anapest’ 


mes a ‘falling 


(4) 
anapest’ 


|22-] beco 
>— 


The falling anapest is the foundation of most modern 
rhythmical measures, and the rising anapest is the 
foundation of most ee pas or clauses : 


Measure: 1 To WS on 


Phrase: |-2—2—i-s | 
—. 


The dactyl is not often used as an independent 
movement in the measure or in the phrase. It is 
unstable and impulsive, requiring to steady itself 
with whole-pulse measures (7.¢., spondees) : 

Schubert, Op. 94, No. 5. 


Pee) Pee oF 
feo eele-eofe oe | 
or with anapests and spondees : 
Brahms, Op. 119, No. 4. 


ae Remeies Rema cc ea 


One of the more frequent rhythmical aso for 
the four-pulse clause is the alternation of dactyl and 
anapest, with the point of cadential stress striking 
on the beginning of the anapest : 








! ' 


! 
Measure: == —@ @ | oe —-e ao 
' 
| | : 
Phrase : —<s9—_—__3 —_ —: —o—______-—- 
. > 
eT 


Now this is the rhythmic pattern of the latter half of 
the chant; and so the chant, barred to show its 
rhythm, stands thus in its second half : 


fi« 


The pointing or scanning of the psalms shouid be so 








| devised as to throw on the strong cadential point of 


the phrase the last strong syllable of the verse, be 
that syllable the last, or the last but one, two, three, 
or even four : 








o— id 2 |s o_o —| 
for |he hath : done jm arvel-lous things. 
build thou the walls of Je- | ru - sa lem. 
the day of tempt- H ation in the | wil - der - ness, 
and | cleanse ‘me from) my sin, 
rejoice in the ‘strength of : our sal-| vas - tion, 
visited and re- | deemed: his . . | peo ple. 
we will go into the | house :of the | Lord, . 
oO | Christ. 
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In general, the cadential balance of the three- 
<a 
pulse measure is iambic: —®@ —|{-2— not trochaic : 
—_—. 


Satie ae 
— —<-{ The long particle is generally made 
rr 
a, 
. ! 
anapestic: «9 |» ds) 
— 


This three - pulse 
measure comes regularly in Beethoven as an 
expansion of the movement of the music at the 
moment when a new section is entered upon 
(especially at the point of recapitulation). It appears 


regularly in all composers when the rhythm is to be | 


changed from falling to rising : 
lll Ee ee, 
j i ' ! 
|e 0-2 —| oe -oe o eo | o-- 


In nearly all such cases the cadential stress agrees 
with the long particle of the so-formed iambus, #.¢., 
with the first half-beat note of the resultant anapest : 


- = =~ 


|__| + | H+! 


thereby converting that anapest into itself a falling | 


rhythin, exactly as in the case of the regular dacty/- | 
anapest phrase given above 

The fore-phrase of the chant is thus rhythmically | 
iambic, with its ‘ long’ rendered anapestic : 


— 
| | 
—e—|s —s—=—-| 

= 
n»"~"—_ ——’” 


The text of the psalms should therefore be so 
scanned as to bring the last important syllable upon 
the beginning of the anapest : 


——— 
Ey, 


a | o_o 


. throughly from my | wick- ed-: ness. 


| 

; 
thou art the King of glo - -:ry. | 
. and gracious unto| Si - -: on, | 


let us sing unto the| Lord 
. harden not your ! hearts. 


If the organist will take a psalm and = it in 
flowing monotone, first fixing in mind the rhythm of 
the wae as thus accentuated and. stressed : 


~o—}-d o—e so} -»—s_ —<—s |-2~2-»— 
—=— 


he will find that with a little thought the ends of the 
half-verses fit into the rhythm as beautifully as in 
grave emotional reading the verses cadence them- 
selves according to the natural rhythm of the 
speaking voice. He will find that new meanings and 
fresh poetic beauties and significances enter into the 
text, and also that the words move with a curious 
combination of rapiditv and leisure. Particularly 
will he find that the innumerable false antitheses and 
illogical suggestions made by the present system of 
scanning and prolongation of syllable, are all 
abolished. 








Mr. Harry Alexander Matthews, of Cheltenham, who has 
long been a prominent musician at Philadelphia, has received 


ELECTRIC ORGAN AT THE 
LETTISH CHURCH, LIBAU, RUSSIA 


In our January issue we published a short note, 
with photograph, of the very large, old-fashioned 
organ in the Lutheran Church at Libau. We now 
give the specification and a short description of the 
wonderful electric organ built in 1913 in the Lettish 
Church in that town, 

The specification is as follows : 





Ecuo ORGAN Swett I. paar Ft. 


(In box) Ft. 





Leiblich Gedakt ... 
Super-Octave Harmonica.. one one Ss 
Octave Dolce ees ons an 8 
| Super-Pedal | Voix Celeste 
Bourdon ... ‘ : 8 | oline . am os 8 
Echo Gamba . : 8 Flote... is es ia 4 
Vox Angelica ; 8 Piccolo one oa 2 
Spitzfléte ... “ 4 Planifeir ... ia ai § 
Campanella - 4 Oboe... ose ons ove 8 
Vox Humana os ° 8 Trompette ... - “te 8 
Tremolo Clarion oo om 4 
| Bassoon... os oo 
Pepat | Sub-Octave 
Principal Bass... .. 16 | Super-Octave 
Violone . ‘ “_ , 1 
Sub-Bass .. eo 2 Swece II. 
Leiblich 0  . 0. 16 ee (In box) 
, Principal as _ 4 
Cello we ion ai 8 inci 
Octave xt « . g | Principal I. oe uo &§ 
Quintaton ... rog | Fugara ne we ee 4 
Posaune . 16 Principal Il. os 8 
Super-Octave Leiblich Gedakt ... eos 8 
pony i on . 
~ e1bdlic eda eee eee 
eee GREAT [ea a oo 8 
Principal - 8 Mixture : 3 rks 
Gedakt . 8 | Horn oe eae lean ae 
Gemshorn ... 8 | Clarinette ... ins ne ae 
ag Flste 8 Super-Octave 
Fléte Harmonique 8 Si 
Principal ad o- Sub-Octave 
Quintaton ... 8 Coup.ers 
Bourdon 16 Great to Pedal 
Hobifiste 4 | Swell I. to Pedal 
Gctave 4 | Swell II. to Pedal 
Octave - ad Echo to Pedal 
Rausel Quint * 2%! Swell I. to Great 
Mixture... ... - rks. | Swell II. to Great 
Cornett 8 | Swell I. to Swell II. 
Trompette ... 8 | Swell Il. to Echo 
Echo to Swell 
Swett I. | Subs and Supers as above 
(In box) | 
Doppel Flite ol 8 | 26 Combination pistons 
Quintaton ... we ue 8 | 6 Composition pedals 
Fugara 8 120 Adjustable pistons 


The Echo organ is played from the top manual and 
the Great organ from the lowest of the four manuals, 
there being no Choir organ. In place of the ordinary 
draw-stops we find the knobs common to most 
electric organs, these being arranged on either 
side of the keys and placed to correspond with 
the manuals they control. Above each ‘stop’ are two 
small ivory draw-stops. These are about }4-in. 
diameter and draw to about }-in., and control 
the stops over which they are placed. Their purpose 
is for preparing beforehand any special combina- 
tion which may be desired, and which becomes 
operative as soon as a corresponding piston—placed 
underneath the keyboard—is pressed. The pistons 
and miniature draw-stops are coloured red, green, 
yellow, and white. The combination required is there- 
fore brought into play by pressing the coloured piston 
underneath the keyboard which acts upon the stops 
already pre-arranged by the ‘small’ stops. The 
colour scheme is merely a mears of selecting at a 
glance the combination which it is desired shall be 
used. There are in all a hundred and twenty of 
these small ‘ stops,’ and at first the effect is distinctly 
bewildering: a mastery of their use however is 
essential to control the full resources of variety 
obtainable ; infinite variety can be derived from 
them. 





the honorary degree of Doctor of Music from the Lutheran 


| 


University College of Muhlenburg, Allentown. | 


Immediately above and directly in the centre of 
the pedals is a revolving wheel about 16-in. wide, 

















A 


- note, 
noned 
> now 
of the 
ettish 
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with a diameter of about 6-in., covered with 
india-rubber. As this is moved backwards or forwards 
so the full power of the instrument is gradually 
brought into play from the softest stop to the full organ. 
A small dial is installed in front of the player, and 
shows the position of the wheel at any given moment. 
The player, commencing with the dial at zero (on 
the upper Swell), slowly moves the wheel round. 
When the full power of this manual is reached, the 
hands are then lowered to the Swell (11.) below. 
Similarly, when the full power of this Swell is reached 
the player continues on to the Great until the wheel 
finally brings on the full power of the organ. The 
graduation is arranged in such a way that the 
transition from] manual to manual is made with 
no apparent break — gradual crescendo being 
unbroken throughout. The effect is very wonderful, 
and nothing approaching it is possible on any 
ordinary organ fitted only with composition pedals 
and pistons. 

Absence of diapason work will be noticed. This 
does not, however, have so much effect as one would 
expect ; still it must be admitted that the full organ 


certainly suffers from it—the pressure being enormous, | 


and the volume of sound far greater than usual. 
Each of the Swell organs is in its own box, the 
Echo organ also being enclosed. 
Wind is supplied by a powerful electric motor, a 
separate motor being used for the Echo organ. 
Finally, it may be stated that no department of 
the instrument is on orthodox lines, novelty being 
manifest in every detail throughout. 
The builders are E. F. Walcker 
Germany. 


Owing to the internal state of the country Libau | 


is at present almost inaccessible with any degree of 


comfort—the journey from Berlin taking about a_| 


couple of days to perform. An organ enthusiast, 
however, should he be at Berlin would be well repaid 


by a visit to Libau to see these two organs, and | 


should pay a visit also to Riga, where there is a very 
fine organ by Messrs. Hill & Son, of London. 
' AF. 


The music at the Patronal Festival of Leeds Parish 
Church (St. Peter’s Day) should be recorded. The service 
music was Stanford in B flat (Communion Service, 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, and Te Deum), and the | 
anthems were Nares’s *‘ The Souls of the Righteous,’ Ireland’s | 


‘Greater love hath no man,’ Walmisley’s ‘If the Lord 
Himself,’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ Organ music 
played a prominent part, the voluntaries and a recital by 
Mr. Willoughby Williams including Wesley’s C* >ral Song 
and Fugue, Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue, Franck’s Choral 
in B minor, Reubke’s Sonata, and the recitalist’s own 
Sonata in C minor. Miss Lesbia Harrison played the 
Andante from Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and Mr. John 
Dunn contributed to the recital the Introduction and Adagio 
from Bach’s Concerto in G, the second movement from 
Elgar’s Concerto, and two short pieces by Mr. Willoughby 
Williams, Evidently the musical traditions of this famous 
Church are being worthily carried on. 

The London Society of Organists held a combined picnic 
and conference at Erith on June 26, when a large gathering 
enjoyed papers by the Rev. M. Williams (* The Organist as 
Colleague’), the Rev. G. Hartley B. Coleridge (‘ The Claims 
of the Congregation’), and Mr. Herbert Westerby (‘ The 
Organist as Hymnologist’). A list of the proceedings of 
the Society since its inception (1913) shows that much 
excellent educational and social work has been done. 
London organists who are not yet members should write to 
the hon. secretary, Dr. J. Warriner, De Crespigny House, 
Denmark Hill. 


& Co., of 


The Choral Society organized by Dr. Harold Darke in 
connection with St. Michael’s, Cornhill (known as the 
“St. Michael’s Singers’), gave three concerts in the Church 
on July 7 and 9 (mid-day) and July 12 at 6p.m. Conducted 
by Dr. Darke, they were heard in excellent performances of 
his setting of ‘ England, Awake,’ Bach’s ‘ Jesu, joy of man’s 

| desiring ’ (the beautiful choral that made such an impression 
at the Bach Festival), Vaughan Williams’s ‘Towards 
the Unknown Region,’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
| Sirens.’ Mr. Thalben Ball accompanied, and played Dr. 
Darke’s Prelude on a Theme of Tallis. There were good 
| attendances, especially at the evening performance. This 
practical attempt to give-City workers a chance of making 
|music as well as of hearing it is deserving of every 
| encouragement. At present the singers number about 
| sixty. We hope that before long there will be many such 
| Societies in the City. 

| Ata recital given at All Saints’, Southampton, on June 23, 
the Nocturne from Borodin’s String Quartet in D, and the 
Lento from Dvorak’s in F, were played by Mrs. Bernard 
| Gotch, Messrs. F. W. Trott, F. Long, and L. A. Ladbrooke. 
| Two anthems were sung by the choir, and in addition to 
| playing ‘cello solos and assisting in the quartets, Mr. L. A. 
Ladbrooke gave organ solos, including a Prelude and Fugue 
by Glazounov. 

Mr. F. W. Sheffield has received a presentation on the 
completion of twenty-one years of service at Earls 
Barton Baptist Church. A few years ago each of the three 
places of worship at Earls Barton had a Sheffield as its 
organist—surely a record. 





ORGAN RECITALS 


Miss Florence Pope, Hednesford Wesleyan Church— 
| Concert Overture in C, Hollins; Sonata No. 1, 
Harwood ; Diatonic Study, Cyri/ Scott ; Fugue, Reubke. 
Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals) 

—Three Preludes on Welsh Hymn Tunes, Vaughan 
Williams ; Chant de Mai, /ongen ; Gaudete, Ii. GC. 
Ross; Prelude on ‘London New,’ Harvey Grace; 
Berceuse and Cortege, / 7erne ; Choral in A, Aoel/mann ; 

Adagio in E, Frank Bridge. 


Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—- 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Sack ; Three Preludes on 
Welsh Hymn Tunes, Jaughan Ililliams; Pastorale 


| Sorrentina, Yor ; Scherzo-Caprice, dA/ec Rowley. 

'Mr. Frank H. Mather, First Presbyterian Church, 
Rutherford, New Jersey—Prelude and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach ; * Gethsemane,’ ‘ Golgotha,’ and * Easter Morn,’ 
Malling; Fountain Réverie and Festival Toccata, 
Percy E. Fletcher. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Overture to ‘Samson’; Air with Variations and Final 
Fugato, Smart; Sonata in E flat, Bach; Marche 
Heroique, Saznt-Saéns. St. Laurence Jewry—Concert 
Overture in C minor, 4. Hollins; Toccata and Fugue 
in C, Bach ; Meditation, Bonnet, 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, Ilford Baptist Church—Overture in 
E flat, Fau/kes ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; 
Barcarolle, /olstenholme ; * Finlandia’; Overture in C, 
Hollins ; Fugue in D, Back ; Gothic Suite, Boe//mann ; 
Meditation, Goste/ow. 

Mr. A. G. Mathew, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta— 
Fantasia and Toccata, Stanford; Air, Aach ; Sonata 
No. 5, Aheinberger; Cathedral Prelude, Harwood ; 
Allegro con Spirito, #rank Bridge. 

Mr. H. C. L. Stocks, Manchester Cathedral—Toccata in C, 
Bach ; Pastel in B, Aarg-Elert ; Maestoso and Fugue 
(Sonata No. 1), Harwood. 

Mr. William Robson, Yarm Parish Church—Fugue in E flat, 
Bach; Toccata and ‘ In Paradisum,’ dors ; Recessional 
March, &. Aogers. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, St. Stephen’s, New Hutton—Gothic 
Suite, Boél/mann ; Variations, Bonnet ; Symphony No. 5 
(first movement), // 7dor. 

Mr. Julian Farmer, Andover Parish Church (two recitals)— 
Introduction and Pastorale, Sterndale- Bennett; Toccata 

| in F, Bach; Fantasia in F, AMosart ; Siegfried Idylle ; 

| Finale (Symphony in D), /W7dor. 
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Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals) —Prelude and Fugue on the name ‘ B A C H,’ and 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Finale from 
Sonata in F sharp minor, AXheindberger ; Sonata No. 4, 
Mendelssohn ; Minuetto from the Oboe Concerto, Handel ; 
Air with Variations and Finale Fugato, Smart. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
(three recitals)—Pan, /earce; Serenade, Purcell 
Vansfield; Grand Cheeur, /Vheeldon; Moderato e 
Maestoso, Henry Hiles ; Elegy, Parry ; Gothic March, 
Salome. 

Mr. C. Hugh Rowcliffe, St. Dunstan-in-the-East—Overture 
in C, Boyce ; Fantasia in F, Best; March in D, Lemmens. 

Dr. M. P. Conway, St. Dunstan-in-the-East—Sonata in G, 
Rheinberger ; ‘On a bass,’ Stainer ; Marche Solennelle, 


Lemare; Cantabile, Aoss?; Intermezzo and Finale 
(Symphony No. 6), /V dor. 
Mr. Lewis M. Jones, St. Dunstan-in-the-East—Petite 


Litanie de Jesus, Grovelez; Sonatina, Bach; Sonata in 


F minor, Xhetnberger ; TwoChoral Preludes, Aarg-Zlert ; 


March in C, Sv/as. 

Miss Tuck, St. Mark’s, Highcliffe—Toccata in C, Bach ; 
Fantaisie, Guz/mant ; Gothic Suite, Bor//mann. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
(four recitals)\—Sonata No. ‘1, Harwood; ‘Le Cygne,’ 
Saint-Saens; * The Curfew,’ Horsman; Theme with 
Variations, Fau/hes; Fantasia and Toccata, S/anford ; 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach. 

Dr. George Grace, Royal Albert Hall—Prelude in C minor, 
Bach ; Pontifical March, /Vidor; Postlude on ‘ Old 
Hundredth,’ Harvey Grace; Scherzetto, Vierne ; Chorale 
Prelude on ‘ Martyrdom,’ /arry. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (four 
recitals)\—Introduction, Air, and Variations in G, 
Guilmant ; Toccata in A, Purcell; Choral Prelude, 
* Jerusalem on High,’ Aarg-Z/ert; Prelude in B minor, 
Bach ; Rhapsody No. 3, Howells; March and Fugue 
(Sonata No. 6), Xheinberger ; Légende, Vierne. 

Mr. Herbert E. Knott, St. Anne’s, Moseley—Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Back ; Old French Carol and Madrigal, 
Quef ; Minuet Nuptiale, Zemare ; Sonata No. 1, Gui/mant. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(four recitals)—Overture to ‘Rienzi’; Selection from 
* Acis and Galatea’; Schiller March, J/eyerdeer ; Prelude 
and Death Song (‘Tristan and Isolda’); Prelude, 
Theme, Variations, and Finale, Guz/mant ; Coronation 
March from ‘Le Prophéte’; March for a Church 
Festival, Best; Toccata in F, Bach ; Coronation March, 
Frederic Cliffe. 

Mr. G. F. Robertson, Hinckley Parish Church—Prelude 
and Fugue in D, Bach; Marche Nuptiale, Guz/mant ; | 
Chant Pastorale, Dudois ; Finale Jubilante, Wes¢. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Sonata No, 2, 
Mendelssohn ; Prelude on Hanover, /arry ; Intermezzo 
Symphony No. 3), Vierne; Evening Song, Bairstow ; 
Final, Franck. 

Mr. Leitch Owen, St. Mary, Edge Hill—Suite in F minor, 


—. 


Mr. Allan Brown, Crystal Palace (six recitals)—Sunata 
Britannica, Stanford ; Toccata in C, dZvry; Concer 
Rondo, Hollins ; Romance in D flat, Zemare ; Sonata in 
F minor, Xhetnberger ; Fugue in G minor (the ‘ Great’), 
Bach; Finale in B flat, Wolstenholme; Symphony in 
D minor, Gué/mant ; Triumph Song, Bayon ; Schiller 
March, Jeyerdeer. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. W. S. Hall, organist and choirmaster, 
Skipton. 

Mr. Richard H. Kay, organist and choirmaster, Church of 
the Annunciation, Chislehurst. 

Mr. Percy Moore, organist and choirmaster, Wimbledon 
Parish Church. 

Mr. R. Birkett Musgrove, Lecturer and Professor of Music, 
Macdonald College, near Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. Edward Watson, organist and choirmaster, Holy 
Trinity, Tulse Hill. 

Mr. Warner Yeomans, organist and choirmaster, Christ 

Church, Harrogate. 


Bracewell, 





Rew Music 


| 
By WILLIAM CHILD 
| Pianoforte sonatas by modern British composers are so 
| few that we may count them on our fingers and still have a 
few digits to spare. The latest, by John Ireland (Augener), 
| had the advantage of being published a few days before its 
| first public performance—a happy arrangement that ought 
| to be common, but which is so rare as to excite comment. 
| Thanks to Mr. Lamond’s sponsorship, the work has had so 
much notice in the daily and weekly press that a monthly 
reviewer can afford to be brief. The music, as a whole, is 
of the tough and manly fibre we expect from the composer. 
Perhaps Mr. Lamond laid undue accent on the toughness. 
I had an impression that there was rather more feeling in 
the Sonata than he allowed to come out. No doubt Ireland 
does not wear his heart on his sleeve, but I do not think he 
keeps it buttoned up so tightly as Mr. Lamond’s performance 
implied. The Sonata is very difficult, and neither my 
acquaintance with the printed page nor my hearing of the 
music convinces me that the difficulties are all worth while. 
Much of the writing for the left hand is very ungrateful— 
é.g., bars 2 and 3 on page 21, where the awkward clumps of 
notes yield an inadequate return for the work involved. 
Will none of our composers write a sonata modern in spirit, 
and yet no more difficult than the early and middle ones of 
Beethoven? Why produce works that only _first-rank 
recitalists can handle? However, as most of us can never 
hope to play this fine Sonata, we must pray that the 
few who can will give us frequent opportunities for hearing it. 
We shall ask for no such opportunities in the case of 
Stravinsky’s * Ragtime,’ a pianoforte version of which is now 
available. (Chester.) It was bad enough in its orchestral 
form, though there some of the more acute dissonances were 
tempered by the variety of instrumental colour. On the 





Driffill; Cloche du Soir, Chauvet ; Coronation March, 
Meyerbeer. 

Mr. Hlugh Fowler, St. Peter’s, Budleigh Salterton—Sonata | 
in C minor, yon ; Question and Answer, lVolstenholme : | 
Andante, Sa/nt-Saéns. | 

Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge | 
—Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Study in B| 
minor, Schumann ; Poean, Harwood; Pastorale, Franck ; | 
Elegiac Rhapsody on an old Church melody, Rootham | 
Choral Fantasia, ‘O God, our help in ages past,’ /arry. 

Mr. Claude A, Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Concerto No. 2, 
Handel ; Two Ballads, /Volstenholme ; Choral Song and 
Fugue, /Vesley ; March in B minor, Schudert. 

Mr. Alan Burr, Cromer Parish Church—Introit and | 
Elevation, | %erne ; Overture ‘ Jephtha’; Two Studies on 
old English Hymn Tunes, Chariton /almer ; Scherzo 
(Sonata No. 5), Guc/mant. 

Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, St. Andrew’s, Holborn (four | 
recitals)—Toccata and Fugue in C, Bach; Pastorale 
(Symphony No. 1), //rdor ; Sonata No. 1, .Wendelssohn | 
Funeral March, Gwui/mant; Fantasia and Fugue in| 
G minor, Bach. 





' 


pianoforte it is far worse. Fortunately there is another 
and better Stravinsky than the one who speaks—or 
creaks—in ‘Ragtime.’ Josef MHolbrooke’s *‘ Barrage’ 
(Chester) has the initial merit of being pianistic, though the 
pianism is of the kind with which only the lions can grapple. 
On paper the work appears to live up to its fearsome title. 
But do we want any more barrages, even on the keyboard 
I have enjoyed some orchestral works by Malipiero so much 
that I opened his * Maschero che passano’ (Chester) with 
interest. I closed it with disappointment. It consists of 
five short pieces and all are hideously discordant. Music 
need not be an affair of sugar and spice, but neither should 
it be a progress over tin-tacks and broken bottles. 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

It is a pleasure to turn from these unwholesome eccentri- 
cities to such a work as Ernest Farrar’s Celtic Suite. 
(Novello.) Farrar was one of our most promising young 
composers, and the works now appearing posthumously 
remind us of the loss our native music suffered when he fell 
in the war. The Suite is in three well-contrasted move- 
ments, each dealing with a subject from Celtic mythology. 
But the poetic basis really matters little. The music is so 
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expressive and attractive that one can enjoy it apart from its 
title. It is moderately difficult, the call being for imagina- 
tion rather than technique. The Suite shows the graceful 
talent of Farrar at its best. 

SONGS 

John Gerrard Williams calls his ‘ Love outwitted’ 
(Novello) a ‘ Fantasy duet for voice and pianoforte,’ and so 
prepares us for a liberal measure of independence between 
the vocal part and the accompaniment. The fanciful words 
(from E. Wyville Home’s ‘Songs of a Wayfarer’) are set 
to music that is vivid and descriptive without being 
eccentric or forbiddingly difficult. A point worthy of note 
is the composer’s care in the matter of verbal accentuation. | 
The result is a flexibility usually attained only in recitation. | 
Whereas the discords of Mr. Williams are justified by the | 
text, those in which Rebecca Clarke indulges appear to be 
dragged in for their own sake. In the second bar of her 
‘Shy one’ we have a grinding dissonance on the word ‘shy,’ 
used later for ‘ dishes,’ ‘ candles,’ and ‘ rabbit.’ This is only 
one of the features that make the song seem far-fetched. 
Again in ‘The Cloths of Heaven’ the complexity and 
pungency of the accompaniment seems out of keeping with 
the tender simplicity of the words. Both songs are 
published by Winthrop Rogers. 

Lord Berners’s Lieder Album consists of three songs in 
the German manner. (Chester.) We have his word for it, 
otherwise we should have described them as being in the 
Berners manner. True, they are a good deal less 
cacophonous than his other recent works, but the hand 
is unmistakable. They are parodies, and the humour of 
the first two is chiefly of a rather elementary type, the 
grunt of a pig and the moo of a cow being prominent 
features. The third song is a Christmas carol, and is in 
bad taste if intended to be burlesque. If it is serious it will 
pass muster as a good specimen of modern treatment of a 
guast’ folk-song. 

Not often do we come across such a beautiful sacred 
song as the ‘Ave Maria’ of Fred Barlow. (Chester.) It 
isa setting for high voice, of the Latin text, and both in its 
freely-waving vocal line and in its simple but subtle piano- 
forte part is of rare beauty. The song is published also with 
organ accompaniment. 

ORGAN MUSIC 
When Elgar’s String Quartet was produced, the beauty of | 


the slow ».ovement—/%acevole—was at once realised. It 
should make many new friends now that it has been 
arranged for organ. (Novello.) John E. West is 


responsible for the transcription, so its practicability is 
assured. The movement has been shortened with the 
approval of the composer, about eighty bars of the 
recapitulation having been omitted. Mr. West has done 
well to add a foot-note reminding players that although the 
original dynamic marks are used, the m/, /, and # marks 
applied to the Great organ should be regarded as calling for 
less power than usual. Transcribers and players too often 
forget that the fortzss?mo of a string quartet and that of an 
organ are very different things. The work is laid out for 
three manuals, but it can be played effectively on two. It 
is to be hoped that this transcription will be followed by an 
organ version of the even more beautiful slow movement 
from the Quintet. 

Boély was an excellent French composer who died 
about sixty years ago. He is little known in England, 
and was neglected in France until Guilmant and Saint-Saéns 
recently revived interest in his organ works. Among the 
best of these is a Toccata in B minor, a new edition of 
which has just been published by Novello. Here 
is a sterling piece of music that will serve well either 
as voluntary or recital item. It is a striking example of the 
possibilities of the simplest of themes when taken in hand 
by a composer who has something to say. The Toccata is 
fairly difficult, and though it was composed for pedal- 
pianoforte, and so may be played on a small organ, it is 
best suited by an instrument of ample resource, not for 
registration purposes, but because the music is of a type 
that calls for great sonority. It has been edited by 
John E. West. There are already many organ works 


founded on ‘ O Filii et Filiz,’ but there is always room for 





one more when it is so good as Charles W. Pearce’s 


Phantasy. (Winthrop Rogers.) Dr. Pearce is an excellent 
hand at treating Church themes, and this free and attractive 
example is in his best vein. Alan Gray is another composer 
whose organ music maintains a high level. His six short 
pieces—published by Augener in two sets of three—are 
simpler than most of his previous works, but not less 
admirable. Particularly good are No. 2 (a charming 
Allegretto in F), No. 4 (a prelude on ‘Abridge’), and 
No. 6 (a brief fugue ‘on an old subject’), a model in 
its easy fluency. 





IS MUSIC AN EXPRESSION OF ITS COMPOSER? 


S1r,—Mr. Sydney Grew, in his letter in the July .J/usical 
Times, on the above-named subject, opens out a wide and 
interesting subject for discussion ; one that is best served, 
it seems to me, by applying to it some of the thoughts of 
those poets and philosophers who have made the most 
important contributions to the vexed theory of esthetics. 

Benedetto Croce, in his volume entitled ‘ A‘sthetic as 
Science of Expression and General Linguistic’ (English 
translation by Douglas Ainslie), thus describes artistic 
production : 

‘The complete process of esthetic production can 
be symbolised in four steps, which are : (a) impressions, 
(4) expression or spiritual esthetic synthesis, (c) 
hedonistic accompaniment, or pleasure of the beautiful 
(zsthetic pleasure), (d@) translation of the esthetic fact 
into physical phenomena (sounds, tones, movements, 
combinations of tones and colours, c.).’ 


In his ‘ Biographia Litteraria,’ by some considered the 
greatest book of criticism in the English language, Coleridge, 
writing of Shakespeare’s poetic power remarks : 

‘It has been before observed that images, however 
beautiful, though faithfully copied from nature, and as 
accurately represented in words, do not of themselves 
characterise the poet. They became proofs of original 
genius only as far as they are modified by a predominant 
passion ; or by associated thoughts or images awakened 
by that passion, or when they have the effect of reducing 
multitude to unity, or succession to an instant ; or 
lastly, when a human and intellectual life is transferred 
to them from the poet’s own spirit, which shoots its 
being through earth, sea, and air.’ 


Again, speaking of Shakespeare and Milton, he says : 


‘While the former darts himself forth, and passes 
into all the forms of human character and passion, the 
one Proteus of the fire and the flood ; the other attracts 
all forms and things to himself, into the unity of his 
own ideal. All things and modes of action shape 
themselves anew in the being of Milton; while 
Shakespeare becomes all things, yet for ever remaining 
himself.’ 


Thus in truth it was with Palestrina, Bach, Handel, and 
Beethoven. Their utterance was more expansive than that 
of Chopin, Tchaikovsky, and Schumann. These last three 
failed, perhaps, to comply with Coleridge’s *‘ second promise 
of genius’ which, he says, ‘is the choice of subjects very 
remote from the private interests and circumstances of the 
writer himself.’ Mr. Grew feels that their music is more 
immediately derived from their own personal sensations and 
experiences. 

Nevertheless their romantic music, as well as the wider 
utterance of the great classicists, that of Shakespeare as well 
as that of any minor poet, is equally the expression of the 
impressions made on their several individual minds. 

But can one forget Chopin’s tone-poems illustrative of his 
beloved Poland? Le moi est haissable, said Pascal ; but 
Chopin dropped /e moi when portraying the characteristics 
of his nation and gave proof of dramatic and descriptive 
qualities. In his Polonaises, his Mazurkas, his Etude in 
C minor Op. 10, the past glory, the drama, the sufferings, 
the heroism of the Poles and Poland predominate. Tothese 
several examples of his music I would apply Wordsworth’s 


] 
| 
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words on ‘ the Poet’ in his preface to his ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ 


They apply equally to Chopin as tone-poet, for in the 
above-mentioned works he had ‘a disposition to be affected 
more than other men by absent things as if they were 
present . . . . to bring his feelings near to those of the 
persons whose feelings he describes, nay, for short spaces of 
time, perhaps, to let himself slip into an entire delusion and 
even confound and identify his own feelings with theirs. . .’ 

Mr. Grew says he cannot find Shakespeare in his plays 
(except of course in the way you find all humanity in them). 





previous crotchets—is a meaningless anachronism, and that 
crotchets would have given the requisite ‘appeal to the 
eye’ which you advocate. But the case of Dering is quite 
different. Here (in the triple-time movement) the editor 
does not wish the beat to go faster, but slower (for he 
marks the music ‘ rather slow’). Why then does he change 
the beat to a note which is twice as fast? Truth to tell, 
| Sir, you destroy your own argument in the next paragraph, 
| (3.) You say ‘ Sir Frederick was guided in his choice of 
| minims for the second movement of the Weelkes Cryes by 





But all humanity is in Shakespeare, therefore Shakespeare | the fact that the music appeared to call for a slower pace, 
is in each and all of his characters. He is like the single| and that minims conveyed this idea more readily than 
note which contains all harmony being indivisible from its | crotchets.” Your readers will therefore naturally ask; 


overtones and undertones. 
There certainly are examples at hand of music that is not 
the expression of an individual. Rather are they expressions | 


| Why could they not have ‘conveyed this idea’ in the 
Dering movement also? 
But all this argument as to editorial inconsistency is 


of the impressions of the expressions of other individuals. | rendered futile and irrelevant by the fact that although the 
Their existence is usually a short one. This needs no/| editor (whom you support) directs these two movements to 


elucidation from the writings of any Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
or Croce ! 

I will conclude with one more quotation from an article 
in the April Qwest which made a great impression on me. 
Mr. Gustav Holst, writing on ‘ The Mystic, the Philistine, 
and the Artist,’ describes his recent impressions of the | 
Parthenon at Athens : 


*The first sight of it [he says] was a direct and 
intimate realisation: it seemed to sing to me in the 
sunlight. That was the only way in which I was able 
to express its effect on myself. I certainly did not 
try to express the effect to anyone else until long after.’ 


To my mind this is surely a good exemplification of Croce’s | 
four steps in cesthetic production. Mr. Holst’s impression 
of the Parthenon expressed itself at once lyrically. This 
expression evidently gave him esthetic pleasure, for he kept 
the impression and the expression until ‘ long after’ in his | 
mind. And may we not presume that when he expressed 
the effect of his impression to someone else he translated the | 
wsthetic fact into sound? And may we venture to express | 
to Mr. Holst the hope that he will permit us all soon to 
share in the exquisite impression given to him by the 
beautiful Greek temple by hearing his expression of that | 
impression ? 

If Mr. Holst does elaborate the singing or lyrical quality | 
of the Parthenon, will Mr. Grew eliminate Mr. Holst from | 
his work, or will he sense it as an expression of its | 
composer ?—Yours, Xc., 

Kensington, L. SHIRLEY LIEBICH. 

July 4, 1920, 
Dr. R. R. TERRY AND THE CRYES OF LONDON 

Stk,—The reply to your four points is delightfully 
simple: (1.) You say (a) that the omission of ‘a few bars’ 
in the Dering work was due to the indecency of the words. 
Well, Sir, the actual omitted words are these: ‘And there 
your snowte,’ innocuous enough in themselves surely? But 
their context (/.-., the previous phrase) is indecent 7 itse/f, | 
and it thereby makes the subsequent phrase an added 
indecency. (4) You suggest that ‘Sir Frederick would 
have done better to have retained the music (7.¢., to 
the words ‘and there your snowte’) and modified the text. 
Well, Sir, that is exactly what he has done with the pre- 
eding indelicate phrase. Your readers will naturally inquire 
why a whole ‘chunk’ of the composer’s music set to an 
innocuous phrase has been scrapped, while the really indecent | 
part of the sentence is retained with a ‘ modified text’? 
(c) You say also that ‘nothing of musical importance has 
been lost.’ I reply that the omitted bars are the only ones | 
in the whole composition where all the voices are singing 
together. I leave it to your readers whether the omission | 
of the only chorus in the whole work is or is not a ‘ loss’ of | 
considerable ‘ musical importance.’ 

(2.) Your analogy in the case of Beale’s ‘Come, let us join 
the Roundelay’ is hardly applicable, since Beale wasa modern | 
composer, and it is ancient music that we are discussing. 
Beale starts by using the modern /em/o of one crotchet to the | 
beat. In the 16th century the beat was ever a crotchet. | 
I therefore agree with you that Beale’s employment of | 
minims—when he intended them to go as fast as the! 


be sung slowly, the composers whom he is editing have 


| directed unmistakably in the MSS. that they shall be sung 


three times as fast. If (as you say) it is a point ‘of no 
practical importance’ that an editor should mark movements 
‘slow ’ when the composer had already marked them ‘fast,’ 
one may reasonably ask why the process should stop short 
at 16th century composers? Why should not any other 
editor be at liberty to mark the Scherzo of the ‘ Eroica’ 
‘rather slow,’ and be done with it? To ask the question is 
to answer it. 

(4.) Here I must thank you for the frank way in which 
you now accept the evidence that a certain movement in the 
Novello edition is an adaptation, and is therefore not 
*Weelkes’s own harmony written for the viols,’ as stated in 
the preface. This generous admission alone is sufficient to 
dispose of the charge of trivial and captious criticism on my 
part, which was, I fear, implied in your article of June. 

In conclusion, I feel sure that few of your readers will 
agree that it is necessary to hack a composer’s music about 
in order to make it practical for ‘average choral societies,’ 
or that a performing edition should be less accurate than 
one prepared ‘for the student or the librarian.’ Most 
people, I think, would say that tinkering with a composer’s 
text is not so much an exhibition of practical choirmastership 
as of vandalism.—Yours, Xc., R. R. Terry. 


{(1.) The main point is that some modification of a passage 


| which we described as ‘over-frank’ was necessary. Sir 


Frederick Bridge followed the course which seemed best to 
him. Dr. Terry would no doubt have adopted a different 
one, and probably half-a-dozen other editors would have 
arrived at ¢heir solutions. Dr. Terry is entitled to his 
opinion, so is Sir Frederick. The fact that the few omitted 
bars happened to be in four-part harmony does not make 
them important. If the worth of a passage is to be 
estimated by the number of voices, Tallis’s forty-part Motet 
is of more value than the finest melody ever written. 
Moreover, who is Dering, that every bar of his music must 
be held inviolable, while the great composers, from Bach 
to Wagner, are freely ‘cut’? We repeat that ‘nothing of 
musical importance has been lost.’ 

(2.) We are aware that Beale was not an ancient 
composer, though we should hardly call him a modern one. 
We quoted his well-known work as an easily accessible 
example of a case sufficiently analogous to use as an 
illustration. 

We did not say that an editor’s changing the original 
direction ‘fast’ to ‘slow’ was a ‘point of no practical 
importance.’ We used the expression in regard to the 
choice of notation. The pace of the ‘Eroica’ Scherzo is 
settled by a metronome mark attributed to Beethoven 
himself, so no editor is likely to make any great change. 
But even Beethoven’s indications do not bar conductors 


| from adopting widely different ¢emfz for the Symphonies. 


In old music, even such terms as ‘fast’ and ‘slow’ were a 
good deal less definite than they are to-day, because as a 
rule their ‘fast’ and ‘slow’ were respectively slower and 
faster than ours. 

Dr. Terry finds his reply to our note in the July Musical 
7imes ‘delightfully simple.’ The article in the June 
number is apparently a less easy matter. In it, as our 
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readers will remember, we did more than ‘imply’ that Dr. 


Terry had indulged in captious criticism. We made a 
definite accusation, We stated that he had compiled a 
formidable list of thirty-two charges of incorrectness, and we 
described the bulk of these thirty-two charges as ‘ puerile 
complaints,’ supporting our assertion by half-a-dozen of the 
most easily quotable examples. This was the point of 
the article, and in neither of Dr. Terry’s subsequent letters 
has it been answered. Two opportunities should have 
been sufficient, so we must now close the discussion— 
Ep., .W.7.] 


‘LOVE IN A VILLAGE’ 


Six,—Miss Muriel Silburn’s interesting article in the July 
issue of the Musrcal Times on this old English ballad-opera 
needs some modifications. Evidently the article is based on 
the ordinary sources of information, but there are a few 
inaccuracies that it may be well to point out. I shall take 
these seriatim : 

(1.) Although the names of sixteen composers appear on 
Walshe’s edition, yet in another contemporary vocal score 
the number is quoted as eighteen—that is, with the addition 
of Oswald and Larry Grogan. 

(2.) The ‘ Frenchman, Agus, born in 1749,’ had nothing 
to do with the tune in the ballad-opera, and of course would 
have been ‘very young when ‘Love in a Village” was 
produced.’ The composer was another individual of the 
same name, 7.¢., Joseph Agus (the Frenchman’s Christian 
name was Henri). 

(3.) Doubt is expressed as to whether the opera was 
printed in 1762, and the suggestion is made that Agus’s 
song ‘may have been introduced later.’ The libretto and 
the vocal score were both issued late in December, 1762, 
or early in 1763; in fact, a second edition was issued 
in 1763. 

(4.) It is scarcely accurate to say that ‘ of the plot nothing 
is known.’ The text was based on ‘ The Village Opera’ 
and other old plays by Wycherley and Marivaux. 

(5.) Chappell’s opinion is quoted to the effect that 
“There was a Jolly Miller’ appeared for the first time in 
print in this work. The fact is that this air—which is 
probably Irish—was printed in the ‘Quaker’s Opera’ 
(1728), ‘The Fashionable Lady’ (1730), the ‘ Devil to 
Pay’ (1731), Xe. 

(6.) As to the tune of ‘Larry Grogan,’ it was printed 
several times before the production of ‘Love in a Village,’ 
and the composer was a gentleman piper of Johnstown 
Castle, Co. Wexford, who flourished in the second quarter 
of the I8th century. The tune was called after the 
composer, and it was published in 1730. 

(7.) ‘When I followed a lass’ is considerably older than 
Bickerstaffe’s time : it is the Irish tune of ‘ Joan’s placket is 
torn,’ and was printed by Playford in 1686, Roth the words 
and the music were lifted by the author from Colley Cibber’s 
‘Love in a Riddle’ (1729); but in 1758 it appeared as 
‘Jumping Joan.’ Its antiqvity may be gauged from the 
fact that it is alluded to by Pepys under date of June 22, 


667.—Vours, & ; 
1067.—Vours, &c., W. H. GraTtTran FLoop. 


Rosemount, Enniscorthy, 
July 6, 1920, 


GRAMOPHONE ‘WIY-NOTS?’ 


Str,—I have read Mr. Daubeny’s article on ‘ Gramophone 
““Why-Nots?”’ in the July A/usical Times with great 
interest. My opinion of the gramophone is almost identical 
with his. 

I am a poor bank clerk (and music-lover), buried at 
present in a very sleepy provincial town, and find that my 
gramophone supplies me with a good selection of music 
aad unlimited encores whenever I wish to turn it on— 
and particularly during those all too-frequent days when 
Erin’s ‘tear’ has superseded her ‘smile.’ 

I do not, however, agree with Mr. Daubeny that vocal 
records compare favourably with orchestral records, or with 
those of instrumental solos. A bass, tenor, or even a 
contralto, is fairly satisfactory; but I generally find even the 
best soprano harsh, and frequently cracked on the higher 
notes, 





Personally, I have strong preference for good music, and 
I find, as a rule, that the chum who shares rooms with me 
shows a liking for it which surprises him more than it does 
me! Still, I must confess to some ‘ Parsifal’ excerpts 
which I play only when alone (or when I wish to be 
alone). —Yours, &c., M 


Queen’s County, Ireland. 


PACHMANN 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘ Pachmannite’ will find a 
short biographical sketch of Pachmann in a book entitled 
* Modern Pianists and Composers,’ or words to that effect, 
published by Augener. This book contains also a photograph 
of the pianist in his younger days, without long hair and 
bearing a somewhat striking resemblance to George Robey. 
—Yours, &c., C. V. Cassa. 

8, Stanley Mansions, Balham, S.W.17. 





Sirty Dears Ago 





From the A/usical Times of August, 1860: 


CoGENHOE (Northamptonshire). —On Sunday, the 15th 
ult., being the annual village feast, a number of pro- 
fessional singers from the surrounding villages attended, 
and joined the Cogenhoe Choir, and in the evening met 
in the School-room, where several pieces of sacred music 
were performed. Mr. James Shermen conducted. 





Hoxton House AsyLuM.—A musical entertainment 
was given on the 13th of July to the inmates of this 
asylum, by Mr. Coventry’s Singing Class. Several choruses, 
quartetts, and solos were sung during the evening very 
creditably. Mr. Coventry conducted, and Miss Potter 
accompanied throughout the evening. The patients, who 
appeared to enjoy the evening very much, were subsequently 
regaled with refreshments. 





Lreps.—Mr. W. Spark has been elected organist for 
the Town Hall of this place. There were 22 candidates, 
and the judges upon the occasion were Mr. J. Goss, Mr. 
G. Cooper, and Mr. W. T. Best. Two other players, 
Messrs. Parratt and Taylor, were returned by the judges, 
from whom the election of Mr. Spark was ultimately made. 
The salary is £200 per annum. 





ASH-LEATHERS of superior quality, for Under- 

clothing, Jewellery, the Pantry and Stables, at 

6s., 8s., I0s., and 12s. per dozen, and upwards, can be 

purchased at W. A. Taylor’s Leather Warehouse, 

70, Dean Street, Soho, next door to Novello’s Cheap Music 
Warehouse. 


J EW BALLAD, sung by Miss Poole—-‘* Charley, tap 
l gently when mother’s asleep.” 2s. ; free for stamps. 
Charming melody. H. Schroeder, James’s Grove, Peckham. 
EW NATIONAL SONG; compass,D to F#— 
‘Come, then, join the Soldier Band,’ by the 
Author and Composer of ‘ Wellington and Victory’; sung 
by Mr. Weiss. Price 2s. 6d. ; half-price of W. T. Belcher, 
Birmingham. 











I GUESS YOU’LL BE THERE.—Song. Price 2s. 


OPE.—Andante for Pianoforte, by SMALLWOOD. 
Of moderate difficulty. Price Is. 





OUNTAIN SPRAY, by S. GLover.—Mazurka 
N brillante for the Pianoforte; being a very elegant 
piece, with but slight difficulty; the title splendidly 
illustrated in colors. The great success of ‘ The Echos of 
the Lake,’ and ‘The Moonlight Serenade,’ Pianoforte 
pieces by the same Author, has induced B, Williams to 
| publish the present piece. 
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TWO NEW HYMNALS* 


As a rule, the compilers of a new hymn-book may 
confidently anticipate an abundance of criticism from two 
opposing camps. There are those who ask that our 
hymnals shall contain nothing that is unworthy, whether in 
the matter of words or music. They would ruthlessly 
exclude the weak, the sentimental, and the slipshod. All 
tunes should be rea/ tunes, interesting and effective as such, 
and not requiring the addition of harmonies—especially 
luscious ones—to render them palatable. 


Any attempt at reform in this direction is, however, 
invariably met with an outcry from those who fiercely resent 
any interference with long-cherished associations. The 
work of compilers, therefore, however lofty their aims, has 
to be more or less in the nature of a compromise. 


In the case of the ‘ Public School Hymn-Book,’ however, 
the position was somewhat different, the compilers being 
a representative body of schoolmasters, and the book 
intended primarily for use in their own schools. They 
were therefore able to set about their work unhampered 
by the vexatious restrictions which are ordinarily the lot of 
less fortunate compilers. 


A careful examination of the book makes it clear that the 
committee fully realised the importance of providing young 
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| admitting much new matter of a type to satisfy more critica} 
tastes. The book is therefore of necessity rather a bulky 
affair, containing over seven hundred hymns. ‘ 

Very few new tunes have been introduced, but many fine 
melodies nevertheless make their appearance for the first 
time in this edition. These include traditional English, 
Irish, and Welsh airs, a distinctive feature being a 
number of old Irish melodies for the most part very little 
known. A welcome addition, also, are numerous examples 
of the more severe type of tune from the old English, 
Scottish, and Genevan Psalters, whose intrinsic beauty does 
not always lie on the surface, but which only require to be 
well known for their solemn impressiveness to be appreciated. 
New also to the hymnal are several of the Church ‘Songs’ 
of Orlando Gibbons, and some German Chorales harmonized 
by Bach. 

An interesting recommendation put forward in the book 
is that the congregation should sing the melody only. To 
enable them to do this comfortably, many of the tunes have 
been transposed to a lower key. 

The musical editorship has been in the safe hands of the 
late Dr. C. J. Marchant and Dr. C. H. Kitson, two Dublin 
Cathedral organists—the latter now resident in London—to 
whom high praise is due forthe measure of success they have 
achieved in an undoubtedly difficult task. G. G. 





people with good, wholesome fare. There is an unfortunate | 
idea, only too widely prevalent in our Churches, that in 
collections of hymns for the young, examples of the | 
so-called ‘popular’ type must predominate, along with a | 
quite unjustified feeling that really good music would not be | 
appreciated and would be voted dull. The result is| 
that even ‘Hymns A. & M.’ is considered by many to be | 
too severe, and specially attractive fare has to be provided | 
by means of sundry fearful and wonderful MS. tunes— 
usually the work of misguided amateurs. 


One may safely say that if only the ‘ Public School Hymn- | 
Book’ were in general use amongst the boys and girls of | 
to-day, the standard of taste in our Church congregations a | 
few years hence would be immeasurably higher than it is | 
at present. 


The compilers have taken a strong line, and tunes of the 
* part-song’ type are conspicuous by their absence. As in 
the ‘ English Hymnal,’ English traditional music has been 
freely drawn upon, and the collection includes also several 
of the tuneful old French Church melodies, some Welsh 
and Irish melodies, and examples from the Genevan and 
Scottish Psalters. Some admirable new tunes by living com- 
posers appear, many of these being written for unison-singing, 
with free accompaniment for organ. A welcome feature is 
the freshness of rhythm frequently to be met with. A 
number of tunes contain alternative settings for occasional 
faux-bourdon use by Ravenscroft, Dowland, and some | 
modern composers. 


Though compiled primarily for school use, we feel that 
this fine collection might be used with advantage by churches 
in conjunction with their own particular hymnal. The 
only drawback to its general use as a Church hymnal is 
its non-liturgical arrangement. Though the hymns are 
obviously grouped, the various seasons of the Church are 
not indicated. 

On turning to the ‘Irish Hymnal,’ the spirit of compromise | 
quickly becomes evident. This was of course to a certain 
extent inevitable. In the present case, also, it has to be 
admitted that the circumstances were somewhat exceptional. 
The compilers were faced with the task of revising and 
enlarging a book which was the only hymnal in use in the 
Irish Church, and one, moreover, with which the people 
had been long familiar. The result is that of the six hundred 
and forty-two hymns in the old edition, five hundred have 
been retained. Many will feel that the book would have 
been the better for a more drastic weeding-out. The 
committee, however, appears to have endeavoured to satisfy 
both the older generation and the new by retaining many | 
tunes that are obviously weak, while at the same time | 


* ‘The Public School Hymn-Book ' (with Tunes). Novello. ‘ The 


IRISH PRESBYTERIAN PSALMODY A HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 


By W. H. Grarran FLoop 

Although organs were rigidly excluded from the Irish 
Presbyterian Churches till about the year 1878, psalm 
singing—with occasional hymns—found an honoured place 
in the various ‘ meeting houses.’ From 1645 the ‘ Psalms in 
Metre,’ by William Barton, gradually became popular, and 
the Dublin musical editions of 1698 and 1706 developed 
psalmody. But it is a well-known fact that no printed 
books specially for Irish Presbyterian use were published 
prior to 1787 and 1788, when collections without music 
appeared for the use of the congregations in Lisburn and 
Londonderry. I may add that no musical edition appeared 
till the year 1834. However, it is equally well-known 
that the precentors of the several Presbyterian Conventicles 
in Ireland had manuscript copies of the metrical, psalms 
which, either handed down or re-written, were based on the 
Scotch ‘ Psalms of David in Metre’ (1615). 


Of the manuscript tune-books of the 17th and 18th 
centuries not many copies have survived. These, as a rule, 
were small oblong books containing not more than a dozen 
tunes, and of course when printed books came into use the 
little manuscript copies tended more and more to disappear. 
In some cases the choir-leader or precentor made a special 
copy of the tune-book for a favoured lady friend, and it is 
doubtless owing te this custom that a few manuscript tune- 
books of the mid-18th century have survived the hurly-burly 
of a hundred and fifty years. 

One of these Irish Presbyterian tune-books, written in 1774, 
is preserved in an Ulster family, and is well worth describing. 
It is a tiny book laboriously and neatly copied, the initial 
letters of the titles of the tunes being in exquisite penmanship 
with ingenious interlacements. It has been suggested that 
the scribe was evidently an ardent admirer of the young lady 
for whom the work was penned and whose name it bears. 
The inscription on the title-page runs as follows : 


MARGARET McELHENNY 
Her Musick Book 
1774. Made by Jno. Mar. 


The notation of the tunes is somewhat remarkable, but 
doubtless the user of the book knew the correct rendering, 





Irish Hymnal ' (with accompanying Tunes). Dublin: The Association 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


and merely regarded the cabalistic signs—all minims—as an 
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aid to memory. By way of illustration I give herewith the | These hours are necessary, as all the trams stop running 
notation of the tunes ‘Savoy ’ and ‘ Martyrs’ : | between 9.30 and 10, and after that hour the only means of 
‘ Savoy ':*Proper to the tooth Psalm Tune. | conveyance are taxis and horse cabs, the charges for which 
, Rens wee = | have been raised to such a price that no one but a war 
= 335335 BS 5 millionaire uses them save under exceptional circumstances, 
— oS = Inside the Opera the change is no less marked. The 


gorgeous carpets on the main staircase have been removed and 








a == 3 rq | just the ‘dust carpet ’ laid in their place. The Imperial State 
ee eo ee eee | | Box in the centre of the first circle is now described as the 

5: - | Mitteloge and sold as separate seats, the charge for which 

|is eighty to a hundred and twenty kroner, varying accord- 

*Martyrs ' Tune. | ing to the work that is mounted. 
= == eS ee | With regard to the productions, these have certainly not 

— = | lost any of their pre-war brilliance. Of those attended by 

| the present writer, the mounting, lighting, dressing, and 

— ! ! | performarce generally have all been up to pre-war Viennese 
~~ —-s SF 2 === | | standards. 

Pe meet . ' =" | One of the most annoying things to an ardent opera-lover 

is the recently inaugurated scheme of ‘ workers’ perfor- 

But the great feature of this interesting manuscript tune- | Mances.’ At these operas—which, by the way, are generally 
book is the Supplement, which gives secular words to be sung | those that an English visitor wishes to see—the whole house 
at rehearsal of the services, and for use at choir practices. | is allotted to the ‘workers’ and ordinary visitors are unable 
The reason of this is that the Presbyterians would not tolerate | to attend. Recently performances of ‘ Die Meistersinger’ 
the sacred words of the Psalms being sung otherwise than in | and * Rozenkavalier’ have been given in this way. 

Church or for God’s worship, and hence secular—very often At the time of writing the Volksoperm is holding an 
doggerel—verses were invented by the precentors or the | Italian season—sung, of course, in German—and owing to 
leaders of psalmody for use at choir practices, until the| the large number of Italians now in Vienna these per- 
tune was well memorised. Six specimens of these quaint | formances are full every evening. 

verses for use at choir practices will no doubt be of| The concert-halls are as full as ever, but the prices are 
interest : much higher than in pre-war days. Owing, however, to the 
Tune: ‘Savoy’ rate of exchange, these music-makings are really excep- 
tionally cheap to visitors. 

The orchestras here, after an absence of seven years, 
would seem to be very ‘ragged.’ Even the Opera orchestra 
was inclined to lag behind the conductor, and this in 
well-known works, while at symphony concerts the fault 

Tune: * MARTYRS’ | has been very marked. When commenting upon this I 

‘ This is the tune the Martyrs sang, was informed that it is mostly due to war losses, but also in 

When they were going to die, ja lesser degree to the lack of enthusiasm now shown by 

When they were to the scaffold brought all classes in Vienna. In fact the state of Austria can be 

The truth to testify.’ generally summed up in the words of one of the English 

a colony there, ‘They are too exhausted to work and too 
Tune: ‘YORK’ exhausted to revolt.’ Ss. W 


* The reason that this tune ’s call’d York 


I never yet could know ; ; : 
They might as well have called it Cork, KIDNAPPED CHORISTERS, OR SORROWS OF 


























* Beneath the Alps Savoy doth stand, 
And Piedmont valley doth command ; 
There the Waldenses felt the stroke 
Of Papal power and Papal yoke.’ 


Carnmoney or Raphoe.’ OLD-TIME CHOIR-BOYS 
Tune: * BRUNSWICK’ BY MURIEL SILBURN 
*O! Brunswick, but I love thee well, Some years ago a correspondence took place in the 
Thy harmony is sweet, Notts and Derbyshire Notes and Quertes on the subject 
Thou’rt set upon the treble clef of Dr. John Blow. This celebrated musician had been 
In common time complete. traditionally claimed as a native of the village of North 


Collingham in Nottinghamshire, but a modern Dictionary of 


: ‘FRENCH’ n e : 
— - Musical Biography disputed this, asserting that John Blow 


ea French ; was born at Westminster, where he died. Search in the 
Toe thind catendeth. oon hich : registers of North and South Collingham failed to find 
The Seuathh doth wena. en “ > Blow’s name, but parish registers were so notoriously badly 

j 8°. kept until modern times, that that fact alone proved nothing. 


It is possible that John Blow was born at North Collingham, 
kidnapped in his childhood, and removed thence to London. 
This theory is not so far-fetched as might at first appear, 
when one reads the rhymed autobiography of Tusser, the 
author of ‘ Five Hundred Good Points of Husbandrie.” H!s 
sad experiences are thus set forth : 
ae ‘I yet but young, no speech of tong. . . 

VIENNA, 1920 Could pitty make good father take, 


Tune: ‘ LONDON’ 
*O! London, thou art threatened sore 
By France, to pull thee down, 
But Providence is thy defence, 
Thou city of renown.’ 


A FEW NOTES BY A MUSICAL VISITOR But out I must to song be thrust. . . 
' Thence for my voice, I must (no choice) 


“Musical Vienna,’ but what a change from pre-war days ! 
True the Opera, the Volksopern, and the concert-halls are 
still open, but the change is remarkable. 

No longer at the Opera do we see the long line of 
carriages of the great personages of Vienna, and the boxes) The * placards’ referred to 
filled row upon row with Grand Dukes. To-day in the purpose of pressing men and boys with good voices into the 
place sit crowds upon crowds of war and alter-war/ services of the Cathedrals or Royal choirs. This musical 
* press-gang’ existed in the time of Richard III., a warrant 
being issued by him to John Melyonek, a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, entitling him to ‘take and sease for us and in 
our name all such singing men and children being expert in 


Away of force, like posting horse, 
For sundry men had placards then 
Such child to take.’ 
the writs issued for the 


millionaires. 

The Opera now begins at from five to six—in fact, during 
the winter months this hour was put forward to from three 
to four—and ends at nine. 

E 


ee 
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the said science of musique, as he can finde.’ This system 
prevailed under ‘Good Queen Bess,’ and commands were 
issued by her ‘ to the bearer of this to take any singing men 
or boys from any chapel, our own Household and S. Paul’s | 
only excepted.’ 
In 1585 Elizabeth granted to the Master of the Children | 
of St. Paul’s a roving commission to kidnap: ‘ Whereas we | 
have authorised our servante Thomas Gyles... . to take 
up suche apte and meete children as are most fit to be 
instructed and framed in the arte and science of Musicke 
and singing, as may be had and founde out within any place 
of this our realm of England or Wales.’ The duties of 
the choristers so pressed into service were not confined to 
the Church alone—they were in frequent requisition for the 
stage also. The advent of women on the boards belongs to 
post-Restoration days, as readers of Pepys’ Diary 
will remember. In 1378 the choristers of St. Paul’s | 
presented a petition to Richard II., beseeching his Majesty | 
to prohibit ‘ignorant and inexperienced persons from acting | 
the History of the Old Testament to the great prejudice of | 
the Clergy . . who had expended considerable sums for | 
preparing a public presentation of that play at the ensuing | 
Christmas.” In 1554 Queen Mary visited Princess Elizabeth | 
at Hatfield House, and amongst other entertainments was a | 
play presented by the Children of Paul’s. The Children of | 
the Chapel Royal were very famous actors, all Lilly’s plays, | 
and many of Shakespeare’s and Jonson’s being originally | 
performed by these boys. ‘Evidently the kidnapping system | 
was prevalent also amongst the rival theatrical masters : in 
1575 the Privy Council wrote to the Master of the Rolls: 
“Whereas one of Sebastian’s boys, being one of his prin- 
cipall players, is lately stolen, and conveyed from him ; | 
they be required to examine such persons as Sebastian 
holdeth suspected, and to proceed with such as be found 
faulty according to law and the order of the realm.’ 
Theatrical performances by the Children of Paul’s were 
suppressed at some period prior to 1591, judging from the 
printer’s address prefixed to Lyly’s *Endymion’ in that | 
year, which states : ‘Since the plays in Paul’s were dissolved, 
there are certain Comedies come to my hands,’ This inter- 
dict was removed, at any rate temporarily, in 1600, for | 
“The Maid’s Metamorphosis’ was ‘ acted by the children of 
Powle’s’ at that date. But in 1626 it was evidently again | 
deemed unsuitable for Church choristers to perform secular 
works, for in this year a Commission for taking up ‘ well- 
singing’ boys for the Royal Chapels enjoins: *that none of 
the said choristers . so to be taken by force of this 
Commission, shall be used or employed as Comedians or 
Stage Players . for that it is not fit or desent that such 
as should sing the praises of God Almighty should be trained | 
or employed in such lascivious and profane exercises.’ The 
coarseness both in plot and language of many early plays | 
makes the objection readily comprehensible. 
All this being taken into consideration, it is extremely | 
probable that John Blow suffered from the practice of 
kidnapping. A local authority declares most conclusively 
that Blow was born at North Collingham, and we know 
that he was a Child of the Chapel Royal at the age of 
twelve, on its re-establishment in 1660, Hence we may 
presume that Tusser’s sorrowful lot was shared by Blow : 





* Thence for my voice, I must (no choice) 
Away by force.’ 


The conviction strikes us forcibly that the possession of 


a * well-singing’ voice in those times must have been an 
extremely doubtful advantage. 


A number of successful competitors of the recent 
Birmingham Festival took part in a concert at the| 
Central Hall on July 1, given under the auspices of the 
Winwood-Russell School of Singing. 


Madame Agnes Larkcom left England on July 10 for a 
tour of the world via California, Japan, Hong-Kong, and 
\ustralia, 


The honorary degree of Master of Arts was recently) 
conferred on Dr. Henry Coward by the University of | 


(Music in the Provinces 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) * 


BIRMINGHAM 


The Birmingham City Police Band is certainly entitled to 
keenest encouragement from our citizens when such 
remarkable programmes as the following—that were heard 
recently at Cannon Hill Park—are brought forward. Such 
an attempt to present representative répertoires of 
Tchaikovsky and Wagner has never before been possible, 
but Mr. Appleby Matthews as director and conductor has 
shown us what can be done when zeal and ability supply the 
motive power. The afternoon concert was entirely devoted 
to Tchaikovsky,-when the following excerpts were given: 

1. ‘ March Slave.’ 

2. (a) ‘Chanson Triste’ and (4) ‘Chant sans paroles.’ 

3. Suite, “ Casse Noisette.’ 

4. ‘ Caprice Italien.’ 

5. Suite, “ The Swan Lake.’ 
6. Excerpts from the Opera, * Pique Dame.’ 
7. Overture, * 1812." 


The Wagner concert in the evening comprised : 


. Overture, ‘ Meistersinger.’ 


2. Overture, ‘O Star of Fve’ (‘ Tannhiuser'’). 
3. "The Rheingold.’ 

4. Overture to ‘ Tannhiuser.’ 

5. Good Friday Music from * Parsifal.’ 

6. Bridal Chorus from * Lohengrin.’ 

7. Prelude and Liebestod (* Tristan '). 

8. Prelude, Act 3, ° Lohengrin." 

. March, * Tannhduser." 


.) 


Madame Clara Winwood and Mr. George Russell—the 
principals of the Winwood-Russell School of Singing—held 
their annual students’ corcert at Central Hall on July |, 
when an attractive programme of music was submitted to a 
large and appreciative audience. The scholars achieved 
quite an artistic success, and justlyso. The principals are 
to be congratulated on their efficient work. The vocalists 
were Mesdames Ethel Heaton, Miriam James, Finch, 
Mills, Stella Franks, Nancie Collier, Nellie Barber, Muriel 
Brown, Irene Cumberland, Marjorie Brittain, J. M. Beddoes, 
Claire Davis, Clutterbuck, Helena Millington, and Ethel 
Hutchinson, Messrs. Ernest Clark, George Teece, and 
R. A. Pritchard. <A pleasing item was the performance of 


movements of Grieg’s Sonata in C minor, for violin and 


pianoforte, by Mrs. C. Zimmer and Miss Nancie Bashford. 

Madame Minadieu gave two interesting and instructive 
lectures at the Society of Artists Exhibition Rooms on 
July 7 and 14 on ‘Vocal Culture and Training,’ with vocal 
interludes by Miss Dorothy Silk and others. Madame 
Minadieu has also made arrangements for her coming series 
of Matinées Musicales, and among the artists already engaged 
are Madame Donalda, Mr. Lionel Tertis, the Philharmonic 
String Quartet, Miss Sybil Eaton, and Mr. Harold Samuel, 
who will be heard in some Sonatas for violin and pianoforte. 
Miss Rosemary Savage, Miss Eveline Stevenson, and Mr. 
Michael Mullinar will also appear. Other engagements are 
pending with eminent artists, and it is hoped that the 
coming season will be even more successful than those of 
previous years. 

The local musical season will start in September, and 
promises to be the busiest on record. All our principal 
artists are now en vacance, but many have accepted engage- 
ments at prominent seaside resorts. The writer of this 
column was agreeably surprised recently at hearing so 
excellent an orchestra at Llandudno Pier, conducted by Mr. 
Walter Haigh. He is a capable chef d’orchestre, a sound 
musician, and a man of tact. Mr. Payne is the conductor in 
chief for July, August, and September, and has now for 
many years been associated with music at Llandudno. Mr. 
Darnley, principal double-bass, is an artist of great 


Sheffield. | experience and a thorough master of his instrument. 
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COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 

Under the leadership of Mr. Alfred Petty, the Centaur 
Orchestra, an organization ‘ manned entirely by boys,’ gave 
an interesting concert at the Coventry Hippodrome on 
uly 3. This Orchestra of youthful players is now an 
established feature in the musical life of the city, and 
acquitted itself well on the occasion in question, The 
programme included Haydn’s * The Clock ’ Symphony. 

After two postponements, owing to inclement weather, 
Coventry Philharmonic Society gave an open-air féte in the 
grounds of the ancient Charter House, Coventry, on 
July 15, when Sterndale Bennett’s ‘May Queen’ was 
performed in character. 

At the annual meeting of the Coventry Amateur Operatic 
Society it was announced that ‘ Merrie England’ would be 
the next production staged. The work will be put into 
rehearsal in due course. Hitherto the Society has always 
elected to be heard in the popular Gilbert and Sullivan 
series. 

Kenilworth Choral Society selected ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast ’ for its summer concert in the Parish Hall, Kenilworth. 
Part-songs were also a feature in the programme, and Mr. 
Walter White (a vicar-choral of Coventry Cathedral) and 
Miss Vera Hathaway (violin) contributed solos. 


DEVON 
The most important event of the month has been the 
revival of Church Choral Union Festivals. North Devon led 
the way with a highly successful Festival at Barnstaple on 
June 16, when a choir of over three hundred voices repre- 
sented fifteen parishes. A number of surpliced choristers 


walked in procession to the Church singing the processional, | 


‘Blessed City, heavenly Salem,’ to a plain-song melody. 
Mr. T. Roylands-Smith, diocesan choirmaster, conducted the 
whole of the singing, and Dr. H. J. Edwards was at the 
organ, his masterly playing (chiefly his improvisation before 
the anthem) being an outstanding feature of the occasion. 
The book used was the diocesan Choral Festival Book 
compiled but not used in 1914. The service was Rogers in 
D, and the anthem Elvey’s ‘I was glad.’ Considering that 
no combined rehearsal had been held the singing was 
remarkably good and at some points deeply impressive. 

The Festival of Exeter Diocesan Choral Union took place 
in the Cathedral on July 6, when the parishes in the Arch- 
deaconry of Exeter participated. Mr. T. Roylands-Smith 
conducted. This was the first such Festival in which 
Dr. Ernest Bullock, organist of the Cathedral, had assisted 
since his appointment, and few will ever forget the beauty 
of his accompaniments and the artistry of his improvisations, 
The book was that compiled in 1914, and used at the 
North Devon Festival already referred to. The procession 
numbered five hundred surpliced choristers and clergy, and, 
with the unsurpliced singers, represented the Cathedral 
choir and those of about twenty parish churches. 

In spite of the seven years’ interval since the last Festival 
the singing on this occasion touched a high-water mark in 
the history of the Union. The choristers, well-controlled 
by the conductor-in-chief, sang with understanding and very 
good observance of light and shade. 

The music study circle formed at Honiton by Mr. 
Lancelot Holden now numbers twenty-five members. He 
has inaugurated a series of lectures on great composers, an 
address on ‘ Music before the time of Palestrina’ being 
announced for June 28. Mr. Holden will shortly vacate the 
organistship of the Mint Church, Exeter, to take up a 
similar post at St. Andrew’s, Exmouth. 

As part of a war memorial the organ in Ebenezer 
Wesleyan Church, Plymouth (organist and choirmaster, 
Mr. David Parkes) has been reconstructed and enlarged. 


DUBLIN 


On June 17 an interesting presentation was made to 
Mr. W. E. Hopkins, sub-organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
by the vicars-choral, in recognition of his valuable services 
during two years owing to the prolonged illn&ss of the late 
Dr. Charles Marchant. 

The famous Handel organ, one of two which the composer 
brought over to Dublin in 1741, was sold at the auction of 





Lieut.-Col. Johnston of Kilmore House, Richill, Co. 
Armagh, on June 18, for the sum of two hundred and thirty 
guineas. This organ, made by Snetzler, was offered for 
sale by Handel before he left Dublin, in August, 1742, and 
was purchased for the first Earl of Ely, whose son acquired 
Rathfarnham Castle in 1767. There it remained till 1811, 
when it came into the possession of Francis Johnston, and it 
was subsequently removed to Kilmore House. On this instru- 
ment Handel had performed many of his Concertos at Dublin, 
including some choice selections at the first performance of 
his immortal ‘ Messiah,’ on April 13, 1742. Considering 
its age it is in wonderful preservation, and bears ample 
testimony to the workmanship of Snetzler, who is described 
by Burney as ‘that truly eminent builder.’ The business that 
he founded is carried on to-day by Messrs. W. Hill & Son. 

Notwithstanding the exceptionally fine weather during the 
second half of June and thé first week of July, the O’Mara 
Opera Company had a most successful after-season at the 
Gaiety Theatre. Four weeks’ performances were given to 
packed houses, the audiences fully enjoying the old ‘ Rose 
of Castile’ and ‘Figaro,’ as well as ‘Lohengrin’ and 
*Tannhauser,’ and ‘ Madama Butterfly.’ There was also a 
revival of Balfe’s ‘ The Puritan’s Daughter.’ 

Dr. J. F. Larchet, music-director at St. Francis Navier’s, 
has been appointed senior professor of harmony at the Royal 
Irish Academy of Music in succession to Dr. C. H. Kitson, 
resigned. 

Ata recent meeting of the Feis Ceoil Association, the prize 
forthe best composition for voice and pianoforte was awarded 
to ‘Nemo.’ Mr. Hamilton Harty was the adjudicator. 
The piece was entitled ‘ An Irish Elegy,’ and the composer 
turned out to be the Rev. W. H. C. Walford Turl, of Kilglass, 
Co. Sligo. 

The forty-second East Meath Choral Festival took place 
at Trim on June 29, when a good display of choral training 
was evidenced. Dr. Gater, of Dublin, was the organist. 
On the same day the Ferns Diocesan Choral Festival, which 
had been suspended during the war, was held at Enniscorthy, 
the united choirs being under the capable direction of 
Mr. P. Aloys Kimber. 

At the conferring of degrees in Dublin University on 
June 30, that of Mus. Bac., zondum graduatus in artibus, 
was bestowed upon Mr. John Thomas Horne. 

Mr. Henry Harden, principal alto of Christ Church 
Cathedral, and who came here from Durham Cathedral 
seven years ago, has been appointed alto lay-clerk of 
Westminster Abbey. Mr. Harden is an accomplished 
musician as well as an alto of singular sweetness, and will 
be missed in Dublin social circles. 

As hinted in last month’s notes, the formal sale of the 
stock of Messrs. Cramer & Co., Westmoreland Street, to 
Messrs. Pigott & Co., has taken place. The house was 
founded by William Power in 1803, and is inseparably 
associated with the original publication of Moore’s * Irish 
Melodies,’ 1808-30, In 1833 it was acquired by Marcus 
Moses, who was succeeded by Michael Gunn, after whom 
came Cramer, Beale & Co., and finally the late Mr. J. 
Clementi Collard (1883-1920), 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 


Unless many acute observers are entirely at fault in their 
judgment as to the effects of economic pressure in the coming 
winter there cannot be much doubt that the next eight or 
ten months will furnish a searching test of the measure of 
loyal support upon which our established musical associations 
can depend. There is in the North no longer the absurdly 
free expenditure which prevailed at this time last year; and 
undoubtedly some shrinkage has overtaken many incomes 
which this winter will have to meet still higher costs in vital 
necessities. The transport charges that are announced will 
make extended orchestral tours almost prohibitive in cost, 
coming as they do on the top of increased remuneration 
recently granted to players. Much as we would like to 
see the return to numerically larger orchestras, the practical 
financial obstacles would seem to be all against such a 
consummation; similarly it would be imagined that the 
outlook for the tall-priced international ‘celebrity stars’ 
would not be too rosy, because Societies engaging artists 
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' 
will be compelled to pursue a policy of ‘ better safe than | helping her she can do no other ’—handled with such con. 
sorry.’ Their oratorio performances must be orchestrally | vincing freedom and dignity as in Mr. Duncan’s setting, 
accompanied, and the alternatives presented will be either | How comes it that such stuff is apparently so little esteemed 
restriction in size or an amateur admixture of varying| by our men-singers. Aird & Coghill publish them in five 
proportions. Altogether the problems confronting our | books—this is No. 10 in vol. i. 
provincial Societies are little if any less perplexing than | 
those of the early war years. Small wonder, then, if men’s 
minds are revolving around the possibilities of municipali- | PORTSMOUTH 
zation of music in such centres as Manchester. The well- Cs 
known critic of the A/anchester Guardian, Mr. Samuel The suggested municipal concerts for Portsmouth seem 
Langford, wrote recently : ‘ Music at Manchester has arrived | "OW to promise a definite scheme, the Town Hall com. 
at a difficult pass when some really pivotal action by the | mittee, after taking counsel with local musicians, having at 
municipality seems demanded.’ | length published a report recommending a season of twenty- 
If through some unhappy mischance our Free Trade Hall, | four Saturday evening concerts for the coming winter, with 
now understood to be on offer, should fail to pass into the | Mr. Hugh A. Burry as musical director. ; 
hands of the City Council, then matters would indeed look In outlining the character of the concerts the committee 
black. But leaving this aside, can it be contended that the | has had in mind the necessity for both orchestral and choral 
Hallé Orchestra, with all its fine traditions, is really fulfilling | Programmes, and puts forth the suggestion that extracts 
its destiny, is really answering the call of to-day’s imperious | from oratorios and cantatas should be given from time to 
demands, when it is playing here only once or even twice a/ "me, with, at Christmastide, selections trom * Messiah,’ 
week during the winter? Why, after Easter, should it be | 4long with carols, A first-rate London singer is to be 
dispersed to seaside and spa? Our Parks sub-committee of | gaged at each concert, and the orchestra will be partly 
the City Council includes musically enlightened persons. professional and partly amateur. e 
Wherein, then, lie the obstacles to the erection in our parks| It has been realised that these concerts might come to be 
of platforms of the alcove variety (no other form is any good | regarded as being of educational value if ‘short talks 
in our climate) which would accommodate the Hallé band? | descriptive of the music to be performed wees made an 
There are natural amphitheatres that seem providentially | @ttractive item in the programmes, and if ‘community 
made for such purposes. Unless I am greatly mistaken | ™8!Ng were encouraged. With this idea in view, the 
current conditions are, in various ways, all leading in one | Committee's report suggests that a feature might be made 
direction, and before long there will have to be an all-the- | of teaching the audience to join in the singing of unison 
year-round orchestra employed by the municipality, playing | S°8s of a good and robust character, such as folk-songs 
at larger or lesser strength in the suburbs no less than the | 2nd sea chanties, and further advocates that many orchestral 
centre, according to the needs—indoors during autumn, | Pleces could be preceded by a brief survey of the composer 
winter, and spring, and out-of-doors at midsummer. One | 9d the character of the piece to be performed. When 
is convinced that the truest economic solution will be found | Possible, a singer would be asked to proffer brief elucidatory 
along these fines, but the rub will come when artistic | ‘marks upon the songs to be sung. ; : 
control has to meet the demands for what may be called! The financial side of the undertaking has also been satis- 
‘ popularization.’ factorily investigated, there being good ground for believing 
The Parks committee has got to work on the suitability of that it will pay Its way. _The largest possible deficit on the 
our open spaces as venues for the instruction of children in | S¢ason is worked out at £250, but under the new Corpora- 
dancing. A teacher of dancing is to attend one night a| ion Bill power is taken to levy a halfpenny rate for the 
week at each of the ten parks, and it is interesting to note | PUrposes of a municipal orchestra and concerts, which 
that a trial is to be made of the gramophone to supply the | 'S estimated to produce £2,350. . : 
necessary music. Inthe May number of the J/usical Times | The committee’s report will have come up for discussion 
I suggested that a gramophone with high magnification by the Town Council at the moment the A/usica/ Times Is 
would furnish a wider selection of appropriate dance tunes | Proceeding to press, but although there may be criticism of 
than the street piano-organ. The experiment should yield | details and probably a surfeit of new suggestions, there 


some informing results. |is every possibility that the recommendations will be 
Recent noon-tide concerts have brought into prominence | confirmed. . : 
a new Manchester Ladies’ Trio—Misses Jo Lamb (violin), | _ Last. season the Portsmouth and Southsea Amateur 


Kathleen Moorhouse (violoncello), and Dorothy Crewe | Operatic and Dramatic Society produced *Rip Van Winkle’ 
(pianoforte), all young players. They have invariably given | @t the Theatre Royal, and the accounts just issued show 
the impression of a natural sense of balance and animation, | that the Society’s share of the receipts amounted to £308, 
conspicuously present in Brahms’s C minor (Op. 101). and that its balance in hand has increased from £24 to £50. 
The Manchester Diocesan Church Music Society held its | 
first post-war Festival on July 3, when Manchester, | own . = 
Blackburn, and Oldham choirs were heard in music drawn SOUTH WALES 
from the 1914 Festival Book. The visit of their Majesties to Swansea, July 17-19, to 
From time to time comments in this column have indicated | lay the foundation-stone of the new Swansea University 
that in the writer’s view the most considerable contribution | College at Singleton, afforded an opportunity for discoursing 
of the Royal Manchester College of Music to the musical | Welsh music. Saturday evening’s programme on board the 
life of S.E. Lancashire has lain in the exceptional number | Royal yacht, consisting mainly of Welsh airs, was under- 
of really competent chamber musicians who have emerged. | taken by the Swansea and District Male-Voice Choir, 
The three ladies mentioned above are all past-students, and | under the leadership of Mr. L. R. Bowen, and the Swansea 
Mr. Arthur Catterall’s recent offer from the Boston! Cymric Operatic Society, with Mr. Ivor Bowen as con 
Symphony Orchestra is one more addition to the many | ductor. On Sunday evening Welsh hymn-tunes were sung 
world-wide tributes to Dr. Brodsky’s violin teaching. The| by the Swansea United Choir of mixed voices under the 
summer College examinations (July 7-9) again emphasised | conductorship of Mr. T. D. Jones. On Monday, at the 
the strength of the instrumental side. One has often | Singleton ceremony, a massed choir of six hundred voices 
wondered whether competence of a decently high level is | (conductor, Mr. Harry Williams) were heard in a pro- 
sooner attained by instrumental students than a similarly | gramme comprising the National Anthem, the Welsh 
high degree by vocal students, and if there is any well- | National Anthem, ‘God bless the Prince of Wales,’ various 
found reason for such—always excluding from both classes | hymn-tunes, and the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.’ 
the pure prodigy. At the annual break-up of the Summerfield High Schools 
The death of Edmondstoune Duncan at the end of | for Girls, Maesycwmmer, near Newport, Mr. E. Howard- 
June removed Manchester’s chief creative musician, whose | Jones gave a pianoforte recital. The programme consisted 
recent issue of songs deserves the widest recognition by those | of the * Appassionata’ Sonata, Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, 
who would get away from the commonplaces of lyric art. | and various works of Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Brahms. 
I shall not soon forget the sheer joy of finding President | He also gave the students some valuable and inspiring 
Wilson’s war-speech (Congress, April, 1917)—the ‘God | advice on the prosecution of their musical studies. 
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On July 1, Harlech Musical Festival was revived aiter | 
suspension during the war, the proceedings being held in a 
tent in the courtyard of the Castle. The amenities of the 
occasion were greatly marred by the inclemency of the 
weather, the programme having in consequence to be 
curtailed. Nevertheless, the Festival is stated to have 
been a financial success. 

One of the most stirring scenes in the music life of Wales 
was enacted at Aberdare, when, on July 10, before a large 
and distinguished assembly, Lord Aberdare unveiled the | 
statue erected by public subscription (at a cost of £1,600) | 
to the memory of Griffith R. Jones. Better known as | 
*Caradog,’ he was the most celebrated choir conductor | 
Wales has produced, and Welshmen from all parts of the | 
world, even from far-off China, were there to do honour to | 


hismemory. The statue, in bronze, on a Derbyshire granite | 





MASCAGNI’S NEW OPERA 

* Piccolo Marat’ (* The Little Marat’) should have been 
presented at the Costanzi last winter. Instead, it is still 
undecided where the first presentation will take place, and 
Mascagni, in an interesting interview with Signor Belli, the 
critic of the Corriere d’/talia, gives some curious sidelights 
on the ways of managers in Italy. ‘ Piccolo Marat’ was 
announced on the Costanzi playbill in November last as 
one of seven new pieces to be presented in that theatre 
during the season 1919-20, In fact, on November 20 the 
head of the publishing house of Sonzogno signed the 
contract with the Costanzi, in which was included * Marat,’ 
when the firm’s own contract with Mascagni had yet to be 
drafted. As the contract between Sonzognos and Mascagni 
has never been made, the management of the Costanzi has 
been ‘let down.’ It is probable that the opera will be 


pedestal, is the work of the eminent Welsh sculptor, Mr- | presented at the San Marco Theatre at Leghorn, but this is 


Goscombe John, and is a life-like representation of the 
great leader in his prime. 


still uncertain. 
One of the interesting features of the score is that it 


! 
¥ ¢ + lales C | - Ms 4 
hwy Cor —— panes - — a ales ( —_ | demands a new instrument in the orchestra, “¢., the 
Union ( or Mawr) of five hundred voices specially | + \fustel,’ which Mascagni thus describes : 


selected from South Wales, which succeeded in winning the | 
chief prize in each of two successive years (1872-73) for 





choral singing at the Crystal Palace and thereby annexing | 
outright the thousand guinea challenge cup open to the | 


world. No less than £3,000 was raised by public subscrip- | 
tion to defray the expenses of the choir. Caradog flourished 
in the classic period (1860-73) of choral singing in the 
Principality, and his statue should be an inspiration to the 


rising generation, which is served with educational facilities | 


that surely were beyond the ken of the blacksmith and his 
working-men choir of half-a-century ago. =} 77a JJemoria! 

At Newport (Mon.) the borough organist, Mr. J. A. 
Gaccon, is to give organ recitals and lectures at the 
Town Hall to classes from the elementary and secondary 
schools of the town. This is decidedly progressive. 

At the neighbouring village of Rhiwderin it has also been 
decided to erect an organ at the Tabernacle Church as a 
memorial to the local men who served with the forces in 
the war. 

On June 20, at the Grand Theatre, Swansea, an orchestral 
concert was held for the benefit of the family of the deceased 
cornetist, Charles Hughes, by which £90 was secured for 
the purpose in view. The performers were local musicians, 
under the direction of Dr. Vaughan Thomas, and it is 
suggested that the orchestra should become a permanent 
establishment. 

On the same date, but further west, at Gorseinon, an 
evening concert was held at Brighton Hall in aid of 
Swansea General Hospital. The programme was furnished 
by the Gorseinon:and District Choral Society (conductor, 
Mr. E. Maddock), assisted by the Gorseinon Orchestra with 
Mr. Oliver Watkins as leader. 

On July 7 a representative meeting of musicians at 
Morriston (Swansea), with the view of fostering music in 
that town decided to form an Operatic Society. Mr. D., J. 
Rees was appointed conductor. 


Musical Rotes 7 from Hbroad 


ROME 

The regular season of concerts at the Augusteo closed 
with two programmes directed by Toscanini, in which were 
played the Symphony from  Rossini’s ‘ Cenerentola,’ 
Beethoven’s No. 1, two selections from the ‘ Valkyrie,’ 
D’Indy’s ‘ Istar,’ and two extracts from Franck’s * Psyche.’ 

These concerts were immediately followed by the visit of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, and the Roman public was invite 
to give its judgment on the ensemble of this famous band, 
which was heard in two performances. Mr. Damrosch 
gained a fair success, but it cannot be said that the public 
was impressed either by the animation or by the expression 
produced by the visitors. The second concert, in which | 
Mr. Albert Spalding was the solo violinist, was the more | 
successful of the two. Doubtless the extreme heat at Rome | 
at this period helped to explain the impression of listlessness | 
made by the players—who probably also reacted to the 


strenuous itinerary to which they had subjected themselves. | 





‘It is an instrument between pianoforte and _har- 
monium, with three keyboards, eleven ** giuochi,” five 
hundred and eighty-six ** voices,” and twenty-five stops. 
The principal inventions, hesides the Dowdle espressione 
and the /orte-espressivo, are the rolungazione and the 
| Percusstone. With the Prolungasione one or more 
notes can be sustained at pleasure, and with the 
Percusstone splendid effects are obtainable.’ 
| Asked as to the utility of the new instrument, the Maestro 
| replied : 
* The orchestra of to-day has grave defects of equilibrity, 
and there are enormous differences between the timbres 
of different families of instruments. Another defect 
is the absence of instruments @ fercussione, and we 
have to rely on the f/ss¢cato of the strings and of the 
| harp, with doubtful results. The ‘‘ Mustel” supplies 
| « these deficiencies in a wonderful way. Reproducing 
| exactly the sounds of the orchestra, it entirely 
| eliminates the differences of timbre, and with the 
percussion arrangement one can obtain at will all the 
effects of oboe, clarinet, Xc.’ 


In reply to a demand as to who would play the instru- 
| ment, Mascagni replied, ‘ The only person in Italy capable 
| of playing it with authoritative art is Maestro Ghedini, of 
| Turin,’ LEONARD PEYTON. 


MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS 


| To THE Epiror oF ‘THE Musica. TIMEs’ 
| 


Sik,—May I say Mr. E. Evans’s articles on our young 
| composers have been most interesting to your readers. 
| There is, however, one statement he makes which is difficult 
| to digest. In explaining his omission of the works of 
| Josef Holbrooke and Cyril Scott, he says of the former 
| that ‘he does not fill the position in the musical world 
| to-day that was promised him when he first enlivened the 
| Promenade concerts with ‘* Three Blind Mice ”’’; and that 
‘he is not at present of those who take a significant part in 
| forming the répertuire of this generation,’ Xc. May I ask Mr. 
| Evans what he knows of the later works by Mr. Holbrooke ? 
So far as I can ascertain, no new works by this 
|composer have been performed for many years. If a 
composer keeps his works, and they are not performed, 
should a critic make such statements? Neither can I 
understand the statements made on Mr. Scott’swerk. As I 
am sure Mr. Evans does not wish to be unfair, he ought to 
give us more solid reasons for his obvious preference for the 
ultra-modern output. Some of us decidedly obtain more 
nutriment from the splendid melody found in works like 
*Ulalume’ or the ‘ Raven,’ or Scott’s ‘ Aubade,’ but if 
Mr. Evans really prefers the Stravinsky ‘copy’ found in 
the effusions of Lord Berners and Mr. Goossens, I have 
nothing more to say.—Yours, Xc., G. H. SAUNDERS. 

23, Oakley Crescent, 5. W.3. 


[The above letter was received too late for insertion in our 
correspondence columns.—Ep., J. 7.) 
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Miscellaneous 


The report of the first season 
and Salford branch of the National Sunday League proved 
to be a successful one from a financial point of view, the 


forty Sunday evening concerts organized by the League | 


having been attended by upwards of 61,000 persons, and 
there was a surplus of nearly £200 to be handed to the 
local Hospital Sunday fund. The band concerts however 
were the only functions that paid, there being a deficit on 
the ballad and orchestral nights—facts which prove how 
difficult it is to maintain concerts at a high standard and 
yet make them pay. The secretary stated at the meeting 
that they had been accused of pandering to the public 
taste—that was true, but it had to be true. lis committee 
would not have been willing to bear the cost of educating 
the public of Manchester, with which it had to deal, 
until the public was instructed up to, say, the standard of 
music at the Hallé Concerts. The first object had been for 
entertainment instead of ennui, Little by little more 
classical performances might be introduced, and so gradually 
the very best might be achieved. 
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THE THREE T’s 
Technique— Touch— Tone 
in Modern Piano Playing 

TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC 


© During the holiday season you will have an 


Just PUBLISHED. 


CYRIL SCOTT. 
YOUNG HEARTS 


(PIECES FOR CHILDREN). 





Series I., 2s. Od. net. 


1. SEE-SAW. 





opportunity to improve your playing and your 
methods of teaching. 


“ The Advanced Course of the Gillett School 
is just what you need to invigorate your 
playing after the strain of months of teaching. 


© It will bring your methods up to date. It 
will help you to overcome your individual 
difficulties. 


One student writes: ‘‘I have found a vast 


> while another 


improvement in tone and ease,’ 
says: “I can now play octaves for an hour 
on end without my arms aching.” 

“ You cannot afford to let this opportunity of 
improvement go. <A_ postcard will bring you 
booklets and full particulars of Mr. Gillett’s 
tuition. 


CHARLES A. GILLETT, 
School of Piano Playing, 
(Room 108) t1, SourH MOLTON STREET, 
New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W. I. 





Just PuBLISHED 
THREE 
CHORALE PRELUDES 


FOR THE ORGAN. 

1. St. PETER. 

2. DARWELL’s 148TH. 

3. THEME BY TALLIS. 
ComPOSED BY 


HAROLD E. DARKE 


(Op. 20). 
Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London : NovetLto anp Company, Limited. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE (AuSTRALIA.) 
CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC. 

WANTED, a male TEACHER OF SINGING. Must be a good 
Concert performer, and also qualified to act as examiner. 

For remuneration and conditions of appointment apply to the Agent- 
General for Victoria, Victoria House, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C., 2. 

Applications. including medical certificate and copies of testimonials, 
should be made to Mr. J. P. Bainbridge, Registrar, University of 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next issue should reach 


the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.17/, 


not later than 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 19 (First Post). 


LAMENT FOR A BROKEN DOLL. 
Musica. Box. 

EVENING PRAYER. 

. Quick MARCH. 


te 


mn & 


Series II., 2s. 6d. net. 

Marcu OF A TIN SOLDIER. 

. SuNDAY Morn. 
3. CONCERTINA. 

4. LONELINESS. 

5 


to 


. THE Boy WITH THE PIPES. 


These pieces are quite short and quite easy—easier even 
|than the same composer’s well-known ‘‘SUMMERLAND ” 
| Suite. Their aim is to familiarize young players with the 
modern idiom, so that they will be able to pass on to more 
complex works in due course. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., | 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Lonpon, W.1. ( 











JusT PUBLISHED. t 


By the author of ‘‘ Orchestration,” ‘* A History of Music” 


(with Charles Villiers Stanford), &c. 


Choral Orchestration 


BY 
CECIL FORSYTH. 


WITH MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cloth, Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


A practical text-book on the grounding in scoring 
compositions, especially anthems ; a complete composition 
analysed bar by bar; musical difficulties considered ; 
orchestral possibilities of each passage balanced against the 
other ; orchestral execution explained. 





London : NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 


New York: THe H. W. Gray Company. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 











CANTATAS. 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS SOLI, 
AND CHORUS AND CHORUS. 
WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION rHE WORDS BY 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY EDWARD XENFORD 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY . —_ 
THE MUSIC KY 
THE MUSIC BY ~ ~ , 
J. H. MAUNDER. ALFRED R. GAUL. 
‘rice One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings and Tonic pay fa. Hy ome be age "g ‘ooh. oo. T 100. 
Sanyenee, Tonic ot Words only, aa 100 ; String Parts, ee Orchestral P arts an be hired. y 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
With HyMNs TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY aS Weaes oF 
HENRY KNIGHT ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ULIUS HARRISON 
THOMAS ADAMS. J 








Price One Shilling. Tr P Price i> Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. ‘onic Sol-fa, 8d. ords only, 5s. per 100. 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO AND — SOLI AND CHORUS 









































BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. JOHN E. WEST. 
Price One Shilling. Price Two Shillings. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, Words only, ss. 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 
Tonic Sol-fa, xs. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 
HARVEST-TIDE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR TH E JUBILEE CANTATA 
SMALL ORCHESTRA FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
ae BY 
HUGH BLAIR. C. M. VON WEBER. 
Price One Shillin 
Words anna yg FS , wh can be hired. Dull Sem, nu, ing re i en — Parts, 70, 
HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
ws a One Shilling. 2 ech wh te | Buiae < ~ es and Sixpence. 
ata + 7 ae “Orchestral Parts on be hired. “oeeeenes String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and W Wind Parts, MS. 
HYMNS, Etc. 
TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST | THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Selected from Tue Hymnary. Hymn For Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
LET ALL QUR BRETHREN JOIN IN ONE) yeaxep ytELODY WITHIN YOUR 
w Ry. One ——. HEARTS 
a Harvest Carot sy F. A. J. HERVEY. 
SOWING AND REAPING Price Thres-Halipence, 
Harvest Carot sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per 100, O LORD OF HEAVEN, AND EARTH 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER, By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. | On Card, Price One Penny. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, one 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER. By WALTER B. GILBERT anv J. BARNBY. 
Price Teepe; aoe Sol-fa, One Penny. | Price One Penny each. 
Words only, as. 6d. per 100, 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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NOVELLOS HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


"JUST ‘PUBLISHED. 


LET US NOW FEAR THE LORD OUR GOD. 
By A. M. GOODHART. 
Price Threepence. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
FATHER OF MERCIES, GOD OF LOVE. |O THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 
By JOHN E. WEST. ae oe 


HUGH BLAIR. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 





Arranged for Boys’ or Female Voices. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 


THE LORD GOD PLANTED A GARDEN | GOD THE ALL-FATHERLY 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 


























HERBERT W. WAREING. Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. iT IS A GOOD THING T TO GIVE THANKS 
FEAR NOT, O LAND COMPO 
COMPOSED BY THOMAS. “ADAMS. 
EDWARD ELGAR. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. 
a ae GIVE EAR, O YE HEAVENS 
LORD OF THE HARVEST COMPOSED BY 
COMPOSED BY W. G. ALCOCK. 
R. REDHEAD, Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
Evite uFRED REDHEAD. aa die 
Price ne ten Three Halfpence. THE VINEYARD OF THE LORD 
IF YE WALK IN MY STATUTES HERBERT W. WAREING. 
H A CHAMBERS Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
Price Three-Halfpence : Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. O BE JOYFUL IN GOD 
_— F. “SEEDTIME AND HARVEST” 
THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD | a quuneste SF ' 
COMPOSED BY | JOHN E. WEST. 
GEORGE C. MARTIN. . Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twopence. | I WILL MAGNIFY THEE 
I WILL CAUSE THE SHOWER COMPOSED BY 
COMPOSED BY ARTHUR W. MARCHANT. 
E. W. NAYLOR. Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
OMPOSED BY 
SED GOD SAID | BRUCE STEANE. 
CUTH BERT HARRIS. Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol- fa, Three- Halfpence. 





Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. | PRAISE WAITETH FOR THEE, Oo GOD 
ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE MYLES FOSTER. 


TI IOMAS ADAMS. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


| 
Price Threepence. 0 THAT MEN WOULD PRAISE THE LORD 








y W ‘Tr , 
a oe a sisi aie Ww. WOLSTENHOLME. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


OLIVER KING. 
Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. THE JOY OF THE LORD Is YOUR 
STRENGTH 





I WILL GREATLY REJOICE 


COMPOSED BY | COMPOSED BY 

















E. C. BAIRSTOW. HUGH BLAIR. 
Price Threepence. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
THE ETERNAL GOD IS THY REFUGE BLESS THE LORD THY GOD 
JOHN E. WEST. J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 
Price Threepence. Price Threepence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD O BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD 
ee CoMroseD BY LFRED R. GAUL 
Price Tt rg = iis Three Half Price Senotitiems ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
rice nreepence , onic Ol-fa, ree- fatipence, ae yor 4 » 
ge RA MORTAL PRAISE 
SING A SONG OF PRAISE rs OS 
COMPOSED BY i JOHN E. WEST. 
_ ._. CUTHBERT HARRIS. Price Threepence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 
Price Three-Halfpence ; — Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. O HOW GREAT Is THY GOODNESS 
THOU, O GOD, ART PRAISED IN SION (From “THE RAINBOW OF PEACE”) 
COMPOSED BY COMPOSED BY 
CUTHBERT HARRIS. THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price Three-Halfpence; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Three-Halfpence. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 
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“ Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise | 
the Church Service.''—Musical Standard, June 6th, 1891. 
* Good, effective, easy, and dignified.''"—A/usical Times, Aprilt,1891. | 
“Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority of | 
choirs and congregations."" ‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use." 
—Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC | 


J. H. MAUNDER. | 


Staff Tonic 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. Notation. Sol-fa. 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest... cos os _ 3d. 2d. 
While the earth remaineth . ain as _ 3d 2d 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord - en ane 3d 2d. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G one 1/6 Is. | 
Or, separately :— | 
Te Deum ... wae - - 3d. 2d. 
Benedicite, omnia » Opera ich - 2d 2d 
Benedictus ° oie on - - 2d. 2d 
Jubilate’... oe sn 3d. 2d. 
Office for the Holy Communion _ wa 8d 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above ... ons wai 2d. 2d. 
Amen ditto on _ — 1d id. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... - ons 3d. 2d 
Service tn Cuant Forno (No. 1) we - _ Is. 8d. 
Or, separately -— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie 3d. 2d 


Office for the Holy Communion - one 6d. 4d. 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 
Te Deum in B flat ... 3d 2d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (partly U nieoa)... 3d. 14d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D ° eee 3d. 2d. | 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) . os 2s. - 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 1/6 Is 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


MUSIC FOR HARVEST 
AND OTHER SEASONS. 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. | 








ANTHEMS. 
BLESSED BE THOU—Harvest) on i oe 4d. 
Tonic Soi-Fa wi _ - 2d. 
THINE, Oo LORD—(Snort ANTHEM) ... am ia 2d. 
O CLAP YOUR HANDS ..... on wai 4d. 
eo Tonic Sow-ra. , - 2d. 
I WAS GLAD—(Festivat) .. coe ose . os on 4d. 
ss Tonic Sou-Fa _ _ ai mt 2d. 
HARVEST OR FESTIVAL HYMN: \ | 
‘SING TO THE LORD"—Witn Worvs f= = 4 | 
SERVICES. 
TE DEUM in E—Fowr Vorcss ... one - one won 4d. 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE, tw E i _ ene ad. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, ws ea 4d. 
CANTATA AND DEUS, rE ... ; ve on = 4d. 


London: Novetito anp Company, Limited. 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FOR THE VOICE. 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
BY 


GEORGE HENSCHEL. 
IN TWO PARTS 





Part I. High Voice ... 
oe Medium Voice 

Low Voice 

Part 2. High Voice ... 
es Medium Voice 
o Low Voice 


®Rn panna? 
AAD aaa™ 


Lonpon : NovELLO anp Company, LiMiTED. | 


| No. 2—LESSONS IN 


No. 6.—LESSONS IN 


No. 10.—THE COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE 
dq. 


1920 . 


— = 7 





Just PuBLisHeEp. 


ENGLAND 
AN ODE . 
BY 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Set To Music For 


SOPRANO AND BARITONE SOLI, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 


BY 
ERNEST CAMPBELL MACMILLAN. 
Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





Just PuBttsHep. 


TWO PASTORALS 
COME YOU, MARY. 
WHO WOULD SHEPHERD PIPES 
Tue Worps sy 
NORMAN GALE. 
Tue Music By 
ERNEST BRISTOW FARRAR 
(Op. 21, Nos. 2 and 3) 
TWO KEYS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


FORSAKE? 


Novetio anp Company, Limited. 


NOVELLO'S 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUALS 


London : 





No. 1.—PART-WRITING FOR BEGINNERS, by J. W. Ivimey 


The Rules tabulated are for the guidance of beginners in 
the Art of Part-writing. Many of them change from rules 
to recommendations, when the student becomes more 
advanced. Bound in linen covers. /’rice 6d. 
HARMONIZING MELODIES, by 
Cutusert Harris. Manyelementary students of harmony 
can satisfactorily add parts to figured basses, but are unable 
to harmonize even simple melodies. This book gives 
minute instruction which any student can understand 
Partl. /rice Is. 6d. 

HARMONIZING 1" by 
CuTupert Harets. Partll. Price Is. 6d. 


No. 7.-ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN 
MELODIES, by Curusert Harris. 


HARMONIZING 
Price 6d. 


| No. 3.~AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 


COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
GrorGce Lane. The Exercises are written in the Treble 
and Bass Clefs, in order that the Book mav be used by Male 
and Female voices in one class. Suitable for Evening 
Continuation Schools. Partl. rice 6d. 


| No. 4.-AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 


COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
Georce Lane. Part Il. Price 6d. 


| 
No. 5.-HINTS TO YOUNG VIOLINISTS by C. Ecrrton Low: 


Price Is. 


| No. 8. —HINTS ON PIANOFORTE TEACHING (chiefly to Boys), 


by E. D. Renpary. Price 1s. 6d. 


| No. 9.—SCHOOL CHOIR TRAINING, by MarGaret NicHo ts. 


A Practical Course of Lessons on Voice Production for 
the Guidance of Teachers of Class Singing. Price 2s 
(The Appendix, published separately: Hints on Part-Singing 
and Exercises, 2¢. ; Sol-fa, 2d.) 

MELODIES by 


Rosert T. Waite. Price Is. 


No. 11.—PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN THE INFANT SCHOOI 


by MarGcarer A. HuGues. Price 4s. 


London: NoveLto anv Company, Limited 
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CATHEDRAL STRINGS 
.. SUMMIT STRINGS. . 


THE NEW VIOLIN “G.” 


Every Violinist should try our new “ Cathedral” and “ Summit” Violin “ G” Strings, covered 
by a new process on the finest, selected English gut. The wire is spun evenly and true, and the 
rare craftsmanship displayed is far ahead of the best Continental makes. Hie test every 
“Cathedral” and “ Summit” String before it leaves the Factory. ‘There are thirteen different 
kinds of “ Cathedral” and “ Summit” Violin “ G” Strings, selling at 6¢. upwards for “ Summit,” 
and od. upwards for “Cathedral.” Any Music Dealer can get them for you. Don’t be put off 
with substitutes. There are no other “G” Strings of the same high quality as “Cathedral” and 
“Summit.” We also manufacture Steel and covered Strings for every description of Musical 
Instrument. Here are two unsolicited testimonials from experienced, accomplished Violinists ; 


MN 





i4, Archer Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. I., 79, Scott Street, Garnethill, Glasgow, 30th May, 1y20: 
21st November, 1919: ‘*‘Gentlemen,—The sample ‘G’ “* Dear Sirs, —Received sample all right yesterday, for which 
String you forwarded me a few weeks ago has been subjected I thank you. I am very pleased with it, and think it 


to a considerable amount of hard wear and is as good as one of the finest ‘G’ Strings I have used for sweetness 
ever. It is a very fine string, beautifully made, and the | of tone. I will certainly get more from your Agent in 
quality of the tone is excellent, and I shall most certainly | Douglas Street, and recommend them to all I know in 
use them for the future.”—(Signed) OscaR DUDLEY. the profession.’”’—(Signed) JOHN MCGREGOR, 


Of all Music Dealers. 


Send for a Sample String. 


This offer of a Sample String applies to Violin, Mandoline, and Banjo. State exact String required. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD. 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N. 4. 


Telegrams: ““CELLO, FINSPARK, LONDON.” Telephone: NORTH 2594. 


FOUR | OLD 


ENGLISH DANCES|-GLISH TOLIN Musil 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 
SET 1. eee 
PREFATORY NOTE. 
| Although considerable attention has been given to the 
| resuscitation of Church Music, Glees, and Madrigals, Organ 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. wary Unto bes been done to abe heown the large moss of 


COMPOSED BY 














music for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and 
violoncello with a figured base for the harpsichord or organ ; 
e 2 another favourite form was the Concerto grosso. 
It is with the object of making known to the public a selection 
Full Score ... a = — rs -» IO 6 of the best of these compositions that the present series has 
been undertaken. 
String Parts ... _ nh seas — a -—s ALFRED Morrat. 
Wind Parts ... i om we _ ~ 2 61 ; s. d. 
1. SONATA in G major _ sds one James LaTes 2 0 
itto small orchestra ae sn re fe) 2. SONATA in D minor en _ .. Henry Eccires 2 0 
om ( ) 9 3. SONATA in B flat major ... alt ... WILLIAM BaBELL 2 0 
ili n Saad a en a an 4. SONATA in G minor om on «.  Joun STANLEY 2 0 
caeey Cand 5 5. SONATA in A major _ om ..  Joun CoLtLtett 2 0 
Pianoforte Solo ad ee ae = a 2 6. TRIO-SONATA in E minor Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE 3 0 
7. SONATA in D major ‘isin wae .. RICHARD JONES 2 Oo 
= aie . 8. TRIO-SONATA in D minor os ... WititamM Boyce 3 0 
Violin and Pianoforte =... +s» vse te 3 8 |  tuiREE PIECES ...  .. ss WILLIAM Bovee 2 0 
. . : 1o. SONATA in E major os we CHARLES MACKLEAN 2 0 
Quintet (Pianoforte and Strings) ... < 1 2 6 11. SONATA in G minor ves wees eee Wietam Crort 2 0 
° 12. SONATA in D minor ese oa one Josern Gisas 2 0 
Extra Strings, 6d. each. 13. SONATAinDminor ...  ... ... JoHN HUMPHRIES 2 0 
14. SONATA in A minor ov ose +» THOMAS VINCENT 2 9 
London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


EDITED BY SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


THE CRYES OF LONDON 


HUMOROUS FANCY 


THREE SETTINGS FOR S.A.T.B. BY 


(1) RICHARD DEERING, (2) ORLANDO GIBBONS, 
(3) THOMAS WEELKES. 


Nos. 1 AND 2, Price 6d. EACH; No. 3, PRIcE 4d. 


String Parts may be had on hire. 
The Daily Telegraph says: 

*.. . . « What Sir Frederick Bridge doesn’t know about the great madrigal period in English music is surely not 
worth knowing. . . . Once more he puts us all in his debt by the publication of ‘ The Cryes of London.’ . . . Perhaps 
the most attractive of the three is Richard Deering’s: ‘Have ye any wood to cleave?’ Sung by a bass voice to a 
beautiful tune, it is one of the many delightful details that make up this patch-work composition. The variety of songs and 
cryes is bewildering.” 

NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LONDON : LIMITED. 


A 
WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Three-hundred-and-sixty pages, Large Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece in Colour by Sir Lestiz WARD, numerous 
Illustrations, and a special Portrait of the Author by Sir WiLt1aAm RicuHMonp, K.C.B., R.A. 


CLOTH, GILT, SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


DAILY GRAPHIC. ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


Under the happy title of ‘A Westminster Pilgrim "' Sir Frederick 
Bridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most out- 
standing events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities 
which make it an important contribution to the history of music in 
England. 






















EVENING STANDARD. 

The book must be read to be appreciated. Stories wrenched from 
their context do less than justice to the personality which pervades the 
volume 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

Sir Frederick Bridge's retirement from the organ-loft at Westminster 
Abbey has enabled him to complete a delightful volume of 
reminiscences. Is a most readable book—a big one, too. Every page 
bristles with good things, and it would take much space to do justice 
to them even ina general survey. 

EVENING NEWS. 
Sir Frederick Bridge's own story of his long life in the service of the 


Church and its music is told at length; and a very beautiful spirit of 
devotion to his life’s task runs through the pages. 






Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limite. 


This is indeed a notable book, and one which stands—and probably 
will stand—somewhat by itself in the whole range of English auto- 
biographical literature; . . . it is full of humour from cover to cover. 


MUSICAL STANDARD. 


Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it is a 
very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arranged, 
excellently printed, and copiously illustrated. The “ get-up"' generally 
is all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure. 


MUSIC TRADES REVIEW 


From first to last the book is of intense interest. 


It is of great 
historical value . dingly pl di 





. and makes y ° . 
Music-lovers must not consider their libraries complete until this new 
volume has been added. 
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Just PuBLIsHED. 


VALSE LYRIQUE 
(“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) 


ARRANGED FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
FROM THE SONG. 


COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





REFLECTIONS 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 





Just PuBLISHED. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 


FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Puce Two SHILLINGS. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, LimiTeD. 


THEME AND SIX DIVERSIONS 
FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
21s. ; String Parts, 9s. ; Wind Parts, 23s. 





Full Score, 





Just PUBLISHED. 
Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo... 3s. 6d. 
Pianoforte Duet... 5s. Od 


“A brilliant and genial new work—always very melodious, richly 
scored, and —— distinguished by an atmosphere of romantic 


charm. "— Daily C: 
The Fourth and Sixth may be 





icle. 

* The shanioasion increase in interest. 
specially mentioned as being the perfection of musical light music.'’— 
Morning Post. 

2 Contrast is one of the leading features of the work, specially marked 


JOSEF HOLBROOKE'’S 








WORKS. 
Just Issuvep. 
VOCAL. Price net 
NOVELLO & CO. & s. d. 


THREE DRAMATIC SONGS (Op. 69), for Tenor Voice 
and Piano, with String Quartet Accompaniment ... a @ 

| TALIESSIN’'S SONG, Two Keys o 
“DYLAN " (Drama)—Vocal Score I 
Full Score oss ase wo 

7 DON "'(Drama)—Vocal Score ... ms ses tin oa 
5 

Oo 

Oo 


on Full Score 
— PIERROT " (Operetta) 


FIVE DRAMATIC SONGS (Op. ‘s9) . 
Part-Songs, &c., see List. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
“DYLAN.” Brass Band Selection 
(Arr. by J. Weston Nicholl) 1 12 
Each part separately, ts. 6¢. Conductor's part, 4s. 6d. 
(Test-piece at the B. B. Tournament, Newcastle, in June.) 
REELS AND STRATHSPEYS, for Strings and Wind 
Each o rt o 
(Played before The King and Queen at Buckingham Palace, 1919.) 
(British Symphony Orchestra.) 
““ BRONWEN " (Overture)—Full Score (in the Press) ... 1 1 0 


Oooo0o00cano 


5 
2 
I 
5 
I 
5 
8 
2 


each, net 


“WILD SEA FOWL" (Orchestral Fantasie), Score 015 0 
‘n the Press. 
“ BYRON " (Orchestral and Choral Poem) __... om an @& &S 
“ * o Full Score «. O15 O 
J. & W. CHESTER. 

BRONWEN'S SONG, Soprano and Tenor ... 020 

“THE PICKWICK CLUB" (Humoreske), String Quartet 
| Score o 6 6 
PIANOFORTE CONCERTO (Op. 52) . eve net «a & es 
os Full Score. ee ww § & SD 

(London Symphony Orchestra, 1920. ) 
(Benno Motsetwitscu. ALBERT Coates.) 
POEMS. 
“THE —_— "—Poem. Full Score oe “a ws O15 0 
% iano - — 8 @ 
(London Symphony Concert, 1919. y 
“THE VIKING "'— Poem. Full Score on . o15 o 
* iano 050 
| (British Symphony Orchestra, 1919.) ¥ 

“ LES HOMMAGES "Suite. _— Score ... «2 : ° 
no ose ww @ ° 


. o 

| STRING QUARTET (No. 4)on Folk- songs of "Great Britain o 
oO 

o 


in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural féte of bucolic | 


frolic. "—Referee. 
* The delicate Second Diversion is a gem of joyous animation.'"’"— 


rlobe. 
* It ds brilliant and cheerful, extremely clever, and has the spontaneity 
which can only be achieved by complete mastery of resource.''—Star 
“It was full of grace, melodious, and, above all, lucidly expressed. 
= Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme.""—W eekly 
ispatch. 
“The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness—it is 
fresh open-air music. ''—Odserver. 
German's Theme and Six Diversions provide us with a 
whiff of sweet English briar-rose—very refreshing.""—World. 
“It is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece of work.'’— 
Manchester Guardian, 


London: NoveLto anp Couranr, Limited. 


(Roy. al Philharmonic Society, 1919. ) 


DRAMATIC CHORAL SYMPHONY (Op. 48) 0 30 

Full ‘Score. 200 
ee a em 0 2 6 
“ DA eAGRAU } Piano Solos... ove we a m & &S 
CHAMBER WORKS (see full list). 

RICORDI & CO. 

| VIOLIN CONCERTO oe ox ose - on @ 6 
TEN PIANO ETUDES - each o 2 6 


THREE VIOLIN AND PIANO, OR canis” 
* Mezzotints " each 

PIANO SOLO (Arr.) 

DANCES FOR PIANO AND STRINGS (Or. 20) | 

ARRANGED FOR PIANO DUET ..._—..._ o 


Anmvwan 
aoaos 


CARY & CO. 
“EILEAN SHONA "'—Organ o 1 6 
FOUR MEZZOTINTS—Violin and Piano, or Clarinet and. 


Piano 


ee o 3 
STRING QUARTET (No. . Songs and Dances ... “Score o 5 0 

om ° 3 

o 2 


SUITE MODERNE~—Piano (Op. 13) . each 
“ANNABEL LEE " (Ballad) ‘ on 
BOOSEY & CO. 

SIX CHARACTER SONGS ose es a ~- im @ 6 
| FIVE BOHEMIAN SONGS, Etc. _... = nn ow Ot oF 
ENOCH & SONS. 

bes - ~~ SEES (Op. 71), a Voice, oka Gues, and ‘ 
sta ~ © & Se 
o 2 6 


SIX FROMANTIC SONGS - . 
JOHN COATES' RECITAL (QUEEN’ 'S HALL), 1919. 

“The Second Romantic Song of Holbrooke was repeated Three 

times—owing to prolonged encores ''—Ziverfool Post. 
BREITKOPF & HAERTEL. 

“ ULALUME" 5 0 

(Royal Philharmonic Society, “1919.— A, Coates, Gentiaaien.) 

“QUEEN MA ut ee 
i London Symphony Orchestra, 1919. > 

“THE BELLS" — &- 3-0 

(Birmingham Festival. y 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 
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NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


EDW ARD ELGAR. 


QUINTET 
In A MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 
(Op. 84). 


Price Sixteen SHILLINGS. 


QUARTET 


FOR STRINGS 
(Op. 83) 


Price Five SHILLINGS. 
Ercut SHILLINGS 


SONATA 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
(Op. 82). 


Score 
Parts 


Price Stx SHILLINGS. 


London Novetto anp Company, Limited. 



















CONCERTO 
In E MINOR 
FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA. 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


(Op. 85). 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Price Six SHILLINGS. 


Full Score and Orchestral Parts on hire only. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 




















Just PusBLisHep 


rex ben 


4 CYCLE OF FRAGMENTS 
FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
ON VERSES BY 
ISOBEL SCOTT BREMNER 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 


Price Turee Suittincs Net 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 




















* RECOLLECTIONS." 


Music by Syp 
“SONS OF THE 


NEW AND COMMENDED PIECES. 


Song-Cycle: 
2. Beyond. 
JONES 


PEOPLE.” W.H 


1. The Afterglow 
ney C.C 


3. A World of Grey. 


Watts. 


Ten pages and 4-page cover, 3s. net. 


A capital Song. Healthy and vigorous in tone. 2s. net. 
“SONG TO ENGLAND.” Atcsert Unsworth. 
Patriotic, and well-written. 2s. net. 
“THE SOLDIER'S RETURN CHaRLes Marks. 
A capital March for the Piano. 2s. net. 
“THE DORAL VALSE." Irvin Coover. 
A splendid Waltz. 2s. net. 


E.C 


MUSIC MSS. of all os scriptions are desired by Mr Stockwell. 
o charge for advice 
Lonpon - J HUR . STOCKWELL, 29, Lupcate Hitt, 
« pieces may be ordered at any Music Store 
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Just PuBLiIsHED. 


CELTIC SUITE 


FOR 
VIOLIN AND 


BY 


ERNEST FARRAR 


(Op. 11.) 


Price Three Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


PIANOFORTE 





COLERIDGE-TAYLOR'S 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
To 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S DRAMA 


NERO. 


PRELUDE: 
Pianoforte Solo - 
Violin and Pianoforte 
String Parts 
Wind Parts MS. 


| PROCESSIONAL MARCH: 


| SECOND ENTR’ACTE 


Pianoforte Solo 
String Parts... 


FIRST ENTR’ACTE 


Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts... 

Wind Parts... 


(“NERO”): 


(** Popp#a’”’): 


Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts... 

Wind Parts ... 


INTERMEZZO (“Singing Girls’ Chorus ”) : 


Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts... 

Wind Parts ... 


EASTERN DANCE: 


Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts 

Wind Parts ... 


SUITE OF FOUR PIECES: 
Pianoforte Solo 
String Parts... =e 
Wind Parts (just published complete _ ond 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND SUPPLEMENTED 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


Tus Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of a complete course of pianoforte /echnigue, and 
to provide students with the means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have to be 
encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, those in each group being placed in 
progressive order, and having reference to some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have 
been selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with these are included numerous others, 
which, though of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 











1. FIVE-FINGER STUDIES... ....—..., - Part 1]31. DOUBLE NOTES ... ... 0...) ess Part 1 
» 33. os rm asi m 2 
3. SCALES ‘ wi ‘ces ss ~~ Peet , 34. oa oe — ~ aria 
+ ee ee ee, as tk 
5. BROKEN CHORDS... ot = ... Part 1/36." ie ences He wa ce 
6. ” © tee ees ese Sl ge, CHORDB kk ets —— 
/ Pr ” 38. . - 2 
0. = os ” a5 sini 99 313%” STACCATO 
1. LEFT HAND... 0.00. we Part 1/4, REPETITION vo vse wee oe Pat 
i n wees" 34." REPETITION anp TREMOLO ... 4,2 
£2. - = _ ose _ - “a oo 2 2. 9 %9 ‘ ove » 3 
13 ” ” » +/43.* PART-PLAYING ... __... . ve Part t 
14.* ARPEGGIO ... «elle TOC ee a iid 
15. = - és = val -» 99 2145.* ORNAMENTS wes at asin << es 
10, i » 3140, ah = : ae cat Cg 
17. VELOCITY... . - oh . Part 1/47. ACCOMPANIED MELODY ia » Pats 
18. = -~ i” a . we gp: 2 - a fad ye 
= 3] 49. EXTENSIONS anxp SKIPS ewe Part 
sty 4 + 50. * 99 er one i 
21. - OD - 
22. » Olss, RHYTHM... ce sss, nae, Pat 
23. - i - is ge PERE - = ae — i ice re 
24. FIGURES IN SEQUENCE - part 1/33. EXERCISES FOR THE WEAKER FINGERS. 
25,* a a a aie ose te oa By J. A. O'NEILL. 
| 54. WRIST STUDIES (Iandgelenksiibungen). By 


20. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHIS, anv 
OCTAVES ... one = ‘ae «a Past 

27. BROKEN THIRDS, SIXTHS, ANb 
OCTAVES ... : mee an 


ARNOLD KRUG, 
EXERCISES FOR FACILITATING — INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE FINGERS (Ubungen fiir 
7 die Selbstindigkeit der Finger). By ARNOLD KRUG, 
50. PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN PLAYING 


28. SHAKES = Pe aa ites oo Past I 
20. a ihe : he me os se POLYPHONIC MUSIC (Voriibungen fiir das 
30, és sn Ses me ; as ae polyphone Spiel. By ARNOLD KRuc, 


* These Books contain Studies composed by Mr. Franklin® Taylor specially for this Series, 


FIFTY-SIX BOOKS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


FROM THE ABOVE: 
SELECTED PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


FRANKLIN ‘TAYLOR. 


Tue present collection of Studies is designed to provide teachers with a short course of Pianoforte Technique adapted to the needs of the 
average pupil, the intention being to spare the teacher the labour of choosing a sufficiently varied selection from the large mass of material 
existing, and at the same time to ensure that the different departments of technique shall be undertaken in the order which expetience has 
proved to be the most beneficial. 

The Studies are grouped in two Sets, and are so arranged that the different Books in which they are contained may be taken in 
consecutive order, but pupils who are already further advanced than the elementary stage represented by Set I. may commence at once with 
Set I1., which will be found to be complete in itself, and to illustrate all the essential elements of technique. 

Where aliitional studies are desired, or studies on certain subjects which are not touched upon in this series, the larger collection, 
published under the title of “* Progressive Studies "' (from which the present examples have been selected), is of course available. 


IN TWO SETS (EIGHT BOOKS), PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH BOOK. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO ANID COMPANY, Limitep. 
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CHAPPELL & CO’S 
TEST SONG PUBLICATIONS 
LATEST SONG PUBLIC. NS. 
GUY D’HARDELOT— | HERMANN LOHR— 
MIDSUMMER MADNEss. THE ROAD OF LOOKING-FORWARD. 
IN ENGLAND Now. THREE LITTLE SPANISH SONGS. 
MINE, ALL MINE. THIS SONG OF OURS. 
TERESA DEL RIEGO— LITTLE HOUSE OF BLESSING. 
HOMING. HAYDN Woop— 
RECONCILIATION, 
THE MERRY HEART. 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS— 
SING, JOYOUS BIRD. 
THE SILVER LAMPs. 
SING, SING, BLACKBIRD. 


A LEAFLAND LULLABY. 
FLEURETTE, I SHALL NEVER FORGET. 
I LOVE YOUR EYES OF GREY. 

ERIC COATES— 





EDRIC CUNDELL— jong <r luli 
IN THE SILENCE OF THE NIGHT. — Sees. 
HOLD THOU THE MORN FOR ME. SINCE YESTERDAY. 
SUMMER DAYS AND NIGHTS. | GRAHAM PEEL— 
SAMUEL LIDDLE— THE CHALLENGE. 
FULFILMENT. | THURLOW LIEURANCE— 
| 


A WOODLAND BoUuQuEeT. 


BY THE WATERS OF MINNETONKA, 
FRANK BRIDGE— 


WHEN YOU ARE OLD. 1G ERAL = CARNE— 

R. CONINGSBY CLARKE— PROVENCE. 
GOLDEN DANCING DAYS. | HW. LYALL PHILLIPS— 
REAPING. THE STRING OF PEARLS. 
You IN A GONDOLA. A DEVONSHIRE WEDDING. 
A VENETIAN LULLABY. | WIMMEN ! OH, WIMMEN ! 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Street, Lonpon, W.1. 


And may be had of all Muste Sellers. NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, AND SYDNEY. 


“AS PERFORMED BY THE RUSSIAN BALLET, COV ENT GARDEN. 


PULCINELLA’ 


Music sy IGOR STRAWINSKY, arrer PERGOLESI. 
Piano Score. Price, 10s. net cash. 

BALLETS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

SCARLATTI-TOMMASINI. ROSSINI-RESPIGHI. 
THE GOOD-HUMOURED EADIES LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE 
Price each, ros. net cash. 
IN THE PRESS. 
MANUEL DE FALLA 
(Advance orders may new be given.) 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 





THERE’S A SONG DOWN EV’RY ROADWAY. 





London : Printed by Novetr.o anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. t. 
Monday, August 2, 1920. 
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